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THE RELATION AND DUTIES OF EDUCATORS TO CRIME.* 


J. B. BITTINGER, D.D. 


T is hardly too much to say, that the 
American people have been in danger of 
falling into the error of believing that know- 
ledge is virtue—that to do better, it is only 


necessary to know better, and that intellec- 


tual culture is the panacea for moral, social 
and political ills. The general establishment 
of the common school system was both the 
effect and the cause of this sentiment. Of 
late, there has been some reaction against 
this one-sided view of the human problem of 
reform and progress. 

In the quickened interest in all social 
questions, together with the increased study 
of statistics, and their application to the so- 
lution of the various questions of sociology, 
Education as related to crime has not escaped 
the student of science, and especially of those 
who have been interested and engaged in 
penal reform. It has been clearly shown that 
ignorance and crime live in close and sym- 
- pathetic relations. Criminal statistics have 
proved that, in proportion to their numbers, 
there are more criminals among the ignorant 
than among the educated. Ignorance ex- 
poses to crime by diminishing men’s self- 
respect ; by limiting men’s opportunities and 
means of livelihood ; by restricting the range 
of pleasure and safe ‘pastime ; and by expos- 
ing men. to the full play of their animal 
passions. 

*Read before the National Eddcational Associa- 
tion, at Minneapolis, Aug. 3, 1875, by J. B. Bittinger, 
D.D., Sewickley, Pa, 








But, while all this is true, and a more ex- 
tended study serves to deepen the conviction 
that ignorance is the most fruitful source of 
crime, it still remains true that ignorance is 
not the only source of crime. A deeper study 
of criminal statistics, and a more careful 
classification of criminals, has brought to 
light the fact that there are educated crimi- 
nals, as well as uneducated criminals. For- 
gery, counterfeiting, embezzlement of funds, 
perversions of trust, and also adulterations of 
food and drinks are not the crimes of ignor- 
ance, but rather of knowledge. The same 
must be admitted of bribery, tampering with 
the ballot, whether by fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion papers, by colonizing voters, or by stuf- 
fing the ballot-box. There may be many 
ignorant dupes in all these organized and 
wide-reaching villainies, but the leaders are 
neither ignorant nor duped. ‘The man who 
plans a scheme of counterfeiting is never an 
ignoramus, whatever may be true of the 
shover of ‘‘ the queer’’—he has.both capital 
and knowledge. In general, it may be said 
that between the two great classes of crimes 
—crimes of passion, and crimes of reflection 
—that crimes of reflection are committed by 
the intelligent rather than by the ignorant. 
Animal passions are less active among them, 
but the higher passions of the mind—covet- 
ousness, ambition. the desire to live extrava- 
gantly, and to keep up appearance and show, 
are passions which rage among the cultivated 
rather than among the uncultivated ; and the- 
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crimes to which they lead are not petty lar- 


ceny and sneak-thieving, but peculation, | 
The | 


political jobbery and _ ring-frauds. 
crimes with which the names of Swartwout 
and Price, Schuyler and Breslin and Tweed 
stand connected, are not crimes of igno- 
rance, but of knowledge ; nof crimes of an- 
imal passion, but of social, political and 
intellectual passion. 

Education lifts men above the crimes that 
come from those passions. Education lifts 
men into a higher plane of action, and so 
exposes them to the crimes that lie in that 
higher sphere. An ignorant man will steal 
your coat or pick your pocket ; your educated 
rogue will work shoddy and devil’s dust into 
the coats of whole armies, and pick the na- 
tion’s pocket. Education does not diminish 
the force of ambition, it rather strengthens 
it. Education will abate thieving, drunk- 
enness, licentiousness, dog-fighting, &c. ; it 
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rings, the silk and whisky frauds, the New 
York canal contract ring, and the organiza- 
tions of money schemes in oil, coal and gold 
—not to mention lobbying—these are not 
the plots of ignorance and passion; some- 
where in those huge schemes of fraud and 


| oppression are hidden master-minds of intel- 


ligence and administrative ability. It could 
only be a thoroughly educated rascal who 
could conceive the plot of ‘‘salting’’ a field 


| with diamonds, in order to place its mining 


will not directly diminish forgery, counter- | 
feiting and kindred crimes of intelligence, | 


operations. Dupes will diminish, and so 
there will be fewer dupers. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the crimes 
of intelligence are much wider in their per- 
nicious reach than crimes of passion. ‘The 
latter, except in the case of murder, spend 
themselves on the spot—then and there, as 


| 
unexpectedly to the perpetrator as to the | 


victim. Not so the crime of reflection ; it 


was conceived in cold blood ; it organizes | 


itself carefully and coolly; it executes itself 
deliberately at long range. Who can trace 
the corrupted currency to its fountain-head ? 
Who can bring home to the criminal the 
cotton that has been wrought into his broad- 
cloth, or the ferra a/éa that has gone into 
his sugar, or the log-wood that blushes in his 
wine? 

In the march of intelligence crime marches 
pari passu. There could be no pocket-pick- 
ing in Sparta, nor in an age when there was 
no currency; nor burglary so long as men 
had no fixed habitations. Vulgar stealing 
and false swearing were contemporaneous 
with only the ruder states of society, while 


the gigantic swindles of the stock exchanges 


of London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and New | 


York are as far beyond Greek rascality as the 


Greek drama is beyond the modern farce. | 


Take the ‘‘Schuyler frauds’’ on the New 


York and New Haven Railroad, the “ Credit | 


Mobilier’’ scheme, the ‘‘ Erie management,’’ 
the Southern Improvement Co.’s movements, 
the New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
rings, the Indian ring, the Custom House 


shares at an advantage. If the general influ- 
ence of education is to diminish crime, and 
yet its exceptional influence is to enlarge the 
scope of a certain class of criminals, what, 
under these circumstances, are our relations 
and duties, as educators, to crime ? 
First.—We must acknowledge and teach 
that there are educated criminals—men who 
use their intelligence as a power todo wrong, 
taking criminal advantage of this superiority 
of knowledge over ignorance. 
Secondly,—We must teach that this class of 


save as it diminishes the field of the sharper’s| criminals is the principal perpetrator of 


crimes of reflection—crimes, as has already 


been shown, that are aimed at property 


| rather than persons ; crimes, moreover, which 


attack society in its organized welfare—by 
debasing the currency, adulterating food, 
drink and clothing, manufacturing goods 
‘‘short,’’ and selling them at standard weight 
and measure, and corrupting the channels of 
legislation, justice and politics. 

Third/y.—I\t mus tbe held to be the duty of 
| educators to elevate the moral tone of their 

pupils by showing that many forms of fraud 
which are not against the statute, and which 
lead to wealth, are more debasing and more 
injurious than crimes of a more disreputable 
character. ‘This latter kind of education is 
carried on more by example than by formal 
precepts—the educator himself being the 
example, Next to parents, teachers stand in 
' the closest and most influential relations to 
| the young, and as their toils tend to take 
| persons out of the ranks of illiteracy, and put 
them into the educated class, so the crimes 
with which theystand most closely connected 
are the crimes of educated as opposed to un- 
educated criminals. 

The great mass of our criminal population 
cannot read or write; but the forger can 
certainly write ; the counterfeiter has been to 
‘school. William Dodd was a scholar—a 
private tutor to Lord Chesterfield—and yet 
he was guilty of bribery, and hung for for- 
gery. Prof. Webster, of Boston, was ascholar, 
/and no doubt his chemical skill became a 
| temptation to him in his evil hour. Eugene 
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Aram was both scholar and schoolmaster, 
and yet guilty of robbery and executed for 
murder. All these men passed under the 
hand of teachers, and breathed the air of the 
school-room. 

It is a fair question to ask whether the at- 
mosphere of the school-room is not some- 
times tainted. With a view, perhaps, to 
disparage the moral influence of Sunday- 
school instruction, there have, at different 
times, appeared in the papers items and par- 
agraphs as to how many ot the inmates of our 
penitentiaries and jails had, at one time 
or another, been connected with Sunday- 
schools. In a similar spirit of depreciation 
a traditional charge has lain agaiust the char- 
acter of ‘‘ministers’ sons’’ and ‘‘ deacons’ 
daughters,’’ and though this slur has been 
removed by carefully prepared statistics, as 
doubtless it could be in the case of Sunday- 
school instruction, it nevertheless remains 
true that, even from a Sunday-school a boy 
might go to the gallows, or a girl to the 
brothel. Educators in Sunday-schools may 
carry on their professional work by immoral 
methods. Raising missionary funds by ap- 
peals to vanity is immoral ; stimulating chil- 
dren’s liberality by fairs, exhibitions and 
denominational rivalries is immoral; hand- 
ling any moral means below its moral level 
is immoral. So that studying the Bible may 
be a-source of deterioration. 

Now look into the week-day school. If 
the teacher is not truthful in his speech and 
conduct; if he is not fair in his discipline ; 
if his marking shows a partiality ; if he crams 
for an examination; or in whatever other 
way he wraps up falsehood in his work, his 
influence is immoral. Daily prayers and 
Bible readings will not counteract this poison 
of dishonesty. That school-room will be a 
seminarium of vices. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, evil principles will be nourished 
under that roof. The educator in this case 
sustains an indirect relation to the crime. 

There may be, and ought to be, exerted by 
educators a direct influence in the repression 
of crime. When Dr. Arnold said to his 
pupils that it was not necessary that he should 
have 400 boys at Rugby, but that it was ne- 
cessary that they should be gentlemen, he 
expressed the grand truth that a teacher 
should make his school areformatory. The 
proper soil of crimes is a low moral tone in 
society, and when the teachers in our com- 
mon and professional schools, our academies, 
colleges and seminaries, do not create and 
diffuse a healthy moral atmosphere, the seeds 
of crime will germinate despite the intellec- 
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tual and esthetic culture of the schools. 
Where the moral tone of society 1s low it is 
usually signalized by low tastes and cruel 
tastes. A very important work here remains 
fur teachers to do in our primary schools. 
Especially are female teachers called on in 
these matters. Their gentler natures, and 
more refined sympathies, fit them to coun- 
teract the rude and often cruel instincts of 
boys. Let it be the special duty of the 
teachers in our primary schools to dissuade 
their pupils from robbing of bird’s nests, in- 
dulging in teasing or torturing brute beasts, 
in taking pleasure in dog-fights or cock fight- 
ing. Let their better natures be stimulated 
by stories of the sagacity of animals, the fi- 
delity of dogs, the usefulness and patience of 
horses and oxen, the skill, industry and ten- 
derness of birds for their young. Children 
will not abuse what they admire—and there 
isso much that is admirable in the lower 
orders of animals. Let children be taught 
that tormenting birds, and beasts, and in- 
sects is not only low and cruel, but wrong 
and sinful. ‘These traits of mercy in chil- 
dren will abate many a cruel and criminal 
deed in after life. 

In addition to these direct and indirect 
influences which educators should exert 
against crime, the time has come when pos- 
itive instruction in penology is practicable. 
Sociology is a recognized science, and crime 
in its causes and origin is one of the depart- 
ments of sociology. The body politic is 
liable to diseases. Crime is such a disease, 
and in a republic it is an important part of 
every young man’s education to know that 
criminals are an integral part of the popula- 
tion, and that they demand wise treatment. 
What is needed here is knowledge. The 
knowledge of how men become criminals, 
how they should be treated, and what results 
may be looked for. There was a time when 
criminals were simply ignored by the com- 
munity, till dragged into the light by the 
arm of justice—for a few days they occupied 
the court, then disappeared within prison 
walls, to be forgotten by the outside world. 
No one stopped to inquire, or seemed to 
care, whence they came or whither they 
went. Were they born convicts? Were 
they made such by others? or did they make 
themselves criminals? Still less did the 
community ask, or believe that these men 
might come out of jail better men. A peni- 
tentiary was not, as its name implied, pur- 
gatory, but perdition. Elizabeth Fry, Ma- 
conochie, Montesinos, and Obermeier have 
proved that there is use for this human re- 
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fuse. Criminals can be reformed. Crimin- 
als have been reformed—from 50 to 75 per 
cent. of them. It has been demonstrated 
that the laws of justice, of industry and of 
kindness, when administered by men of 
faith, are as effective for reform inside of a 
prison as outside. Onesimus was converted 
in prison, so was the Philippian gaoler. 
Who can tell what converted jailors and 
their convicts might not teach us of the 
power of the gospel wisely applied. 

It is the duty of educators to tell and 
teach their pupils these and similar things. 
Some children are born to crime—a heredi- 
tary taint has corrupted their blood ; others 
have had crime thrust upon them by their 
surroundings. They are the children of 
criminals ; brought up by, and among, cri- 
minals ; educated to crime under a disci- 
pline more severe than is used to educate 
most persons to virtue. There is the self- 
made criminal—the man who has achieved 
villainy and who prefers to maintain that 
character. These things must all be known 
and believed before it can be known how 
these different classes of wrong-doers should 
be treated. The prison is their common 
home, but of the inside of the prison what it 
is, and what it should be, few persons beside 
the prisoner and the jailor know or care. 
The prison is a part of the temple of justice, 
and its atmosphere should be as pure as the 
atmosphere of a court of justice. ‘The jailor, 
no less than the judge, is an apparitor of 
justice. And yet how differently the words 
‘* Ermine’ and ‘‘ Turnkey’’ affect us. Well 
does Chas. Dudley Warner say: ‘‘ Criminals 


in this country used to be turned over to the | 


care of men who often had more sympathy 
with the crime than with the criminal ; or at 
least to those who were almost as coarse in feel- 
ing, and as brutal in speech as their charges. 
There have been some changes of late years in 
the case of criminals, but does public opinion 
yet everywhere demand that jailors and pri- 
son-keepers and executioners of the penal 
laws should be men of refinement, of high 
character, of any degree of culture? I do 
not know of any class more needing the best 
direct personal influence of the best civiliza- 
tion than thecriminal. The problem of his 
proper treatment and reformation is one of 
the most pressing. * * * Idonot know 
what might not be done for the viciously 
inclined and the transgressors, if they could 
come under the influence of refined men and 
women. And yet you know that a boy ora 
girl may be arrested for crime, and pass from 
officer to keeper, and jailor to warden, and 
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spend years in a career of vice and impris- 
onmeént, and never once see any man or 
woman, officially, who has tastes or sympa- 
thies or aspirations much above that vulgar 
level whence the criminals came.’’ We get 
a thief to catch a thief, and then employ a 
rogue or a ruffian, or both, to take care of 
him. Is it a wonder the criminal does not 
reform, with such keepers? It would be a 
greater marvel if he did. It is the duty of 
educators to exhibit such things to their 
pupils,and to make them feel that criminals 
have rights, inalienable and indefeasible ; 
that criminal legislation should recognize 
these rights; and that penal treatment is 
nothing less than an offence itself, if it does 
not regulate itself by these principles. 

It is only necessary, in conclusion, to add, 
that the field of Penology is a wide field, 
and one that is worthy of the attention of 
the philanthropist, the legislator and the 
scholar. In the field of prevention and re- 
formatory measures, Elizabeth Fry, John 
Pound, Wm. Nash, De Metz, Miss Carpenter 
and Emily Faithfull, have won names of high 
honor. As prison keepers and reformers the 
names of Hill, Croften, Maconochie, Pils- 
bury, Brockway and Cordier, are known and 
honored everywhere. In the speculative de- 
partments of criminal jurisprudence, Ben- 
tham, Beccaria, Quatelet and Livingstone 
areimmortal. Where John Howard has led, 
no educator need be ashamed to follow— 
but a greater than Howard is here. Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was anointed ‘‘to preach 
deliverance to the captives,’’ says to the 
righteous—‘‘I was in prison and ye came 
unto me.”’ 


ae Se 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT.—IL. 


HAT can be done to improve a vil- 

lage, and the way of doing the work, 
are well shown by the operations of the 
‘Laurel Hill Association’’ of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. We copy below from an ar- 
ticle written for the New York Zribune by 
Rev. N. H. Eggleston, a former resident of 
Stockbridge : 

In response to your invitation I give the readers of 
The Tribune who may be interested in the matter, 
some account of the plan of village improvement 
which has worked so successfully in Stockbridge, 
Mass, The work had its origin in the endeavor to 
preserve and increase the natural beauties of the vil- 
lage. It received its first impulse from a lady resi- 
dent here—one always zealous in charitable and 
esthetic enterprises—and was speedily taken up by 
the best citizens. 

Near the centre of the village is a beautiful wooded 
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knoll, which many years ago was rescued from the 
wood-cutter by a tasteful and public-spirited native of 
the valley, and given in trust to the public. The as- 
sociation took its name from this “ Laurel Hill,’’ and 
one.of its first acts was to clear up and reform the 
knoll and its grove about it, Then the village burial 
ground was put in proper condition, hedged and sur- 
rounded with a marble and iron railing. Next came 
the principal streets of the village, along which, on 
either side, were constructed ample gravel walks. 
The inequalities of the street itself were corrected by 
proper grading and drainage, The people living 
upon the street were stimulated and encouraged to 
put their premises in a clean and tasteful condition, 
and to keep them so. Next followed the planting of 
trees by the roadside wherever trees were lacking. 
The children, sometimes disposed in their thought- 
lessness to treat young trees too rudely, were brought 
in as helpers of the association, while at the same 
time put under a beneficial culture for themselves. 
Any boy who would underiake to watch and care for 
a particular tree for two years was rewarded by hav- 
ing the tree called by his name. Other children were 
paid for all the loose papers and other unsightly 
things which they would pick up and remove from 
the street. 

Gradually the work of the association extended. 
It soon took in hand the streets connected with the 
main street, Year by year it pushed out walks from 
the centre of the village toward its outer borders. 
Year by year it extended its lines of trees in the 
same manner. And year by year there has been seen 
a marked improvements in the general aspect of the 
village. Little by little andin many nameless ways the 
houses and barns, the door-yards and farms have 
come to wear a look of neatness and intelligent, 
tasteful care, that makes the Stockbridge of to-day 
quite a_ different place from the Stockbridge of twenty 
years ago. Travelers passing through it are apt to 
speak of it with admiration asa finished place. And 
compared withalmost any of our New England villages 
it has such a look. But the Laurel Hill association 
does not consider its home finished nor its own work 
completed. Still the work goes on, Committees are 
even now conning plans for further improvements. 
By itself or by suggestions and stimulations offered 
to others the association is aiming at the culture of 
the village people through other agencies than those 
of outward and physical adornment. It fosters libra- 
ries, reading-rooms, and other places of resort where 
innocent and healthful games, music and conversa- 
tion will tend to promote the social feeling and lessen 
vice by removing some of its causes. 

Once a year the association invites its friends, and 
all the world that will, to come to its festival. In the 
month of August, at mid-afternoon, you may see the 
villagers, with many of the city guests temporarily 
residing among them, and many residents of the 
neighboring towns, wending their way up the slope 
of Laurel Hill. Half way is a plateau affording easy 
standing-room for two thousand persons. Upon the 
eastern border of this plateau, where the hill presents 
a smooth and perpendicular face of rock, a rostrum 
of earth covered with turf has been built, from which 
the eye looks out from under the arching oaks and 
elms upon a lovely stretch of meadow, withthe wind- 
ing Housatonic and a noble mountain range bound- 
ing the western horizon. Here gather the officers of 
the association, with perhaps the chief speaker of the 
occasion, Prayer is offered. A band of music stirs 


the branching trees with its strains, The Secretary 
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and Treasurer read their report of the doings of the 
past year. The officers for the ensuing year are 
chosen. Then follows an address, usually by some 
son of Stockbridge who has achieved distinction in 
letters, in trade, or in art, and who is willing thus to 
recognize his duty to the place where he was born, 
Not unfrequently a poem follows the address, and 
then come brief speeches from one and another whom 
the President sees in the assembly and contrives to 
draw out. The talking is in varied strains, from the 
liveliest to the most sedate; but all is simple and 
natural. It is the village festival, People come to- 
gether here who meet nowhere else ; and here all are 
equal. As the sun begins to throw the slant shadows 
down the hillside and along the green meadows, old 
and young mingle in pleasant groups, and go home 
feeling a new interest in each other and in the place 
where their lot has been cast. 

I venture to say that few organizations pay so good 
a return for their cost as this has done, Aside from 
the culture of taste and the promotion of good feeling, 
which are beyond any money estimate, the market 
value of property in this village has been enhanced 
out of all proportion to the outlay made by the asso- 
ciation. Until within a very few years the association 
has had no vested funds. It has depended for its 
pecuniary resources upon annual subscriptions rang- 
ing from $1 to $10 each. Its expenditures have been 
from $100 to $300 a year. It has made these small 
sums accomplish more than they would ordinarily 
do, because it has used them not only in the direct 
payment for labor, but as a stimulant to other labor 
which has been paid for only indirectly and otherwise 
than by money. For instance, the association will 
secure the construction of a walk or the planting of 
trees along a particular street by offering, perhaps, to 
pay half the cost if the residents upon the street will 
contribute the other half in labor, The machinery 
of the association is simple. The planning and exe- 
cution of the work of village improvement is done by 
the Executive Committee, a large element of which 
consists of women. The gentler sex are found emi- 
nently adapted to this sphere of action. The com- 
mittee hold monthly meetings, at which plans and 
methods of action are discussed and decided upon, 
committees appointed to carry out p!ans or make in- 
vestigations, reports made, and measures taken to 
promote the various objects of the association. Why 
should there not be a similar association in every 
town or village?” 

For use in Pennsylvania, we append the 
by-laws and regulations of the ‘‘ Laurel Hill 
Association’’ entire: 

1. This association shall be called “ The Laurel 
Hill Association of Stockbridge.” 

2. The objects of this association shall be to im- 
prove and ornament the streets and public grounds 
of Stockbridge, by planting and cultivating trees, 
cleaning and repairing the sidewalks, and doing such 
other acts as shall tend to beautify and improve said 
streets and grounds. 

3. The officers of this association shall consist of a 
president, four vice-presidents, a clerk, a treasurer, a 
corresponding secretary, and an executive committee 
ef fifteen, part of whom shall be ladies, These offi- 
cers shall be elected at the annual meeting (except 
the first election, which shall be on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1853), and shall hold their offices until others 
shall be elected in their places. 

4. The president, vice-presidents, clerk, treasurer, 
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and corresponding secretary, shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

5. It shall be the duty of the president to preside 
at all meetings of the association, and in his absence 
the senior vice-president shall preside. It shall also 
be the duty of the president and vice-presidents to 
procure addresses at the annual meetings of the as- 
sociation, 

6. It shall be the duty of the clerk to keep a cor- 
rect and careful record of all the proceedings of the 
association, in a suitable book to be procured for that 
purpose, and to notify all meetings of the association. 

7. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep 
safely all the moneys belonging to the association, 
and to pay them over on the orders of the executive 
committee, 

8. It shall be the duty of the corresponding secre- 
tary to correspond with absent members, and do all 
the correspondence of the association. 

g. It shall be the duty of the executive committee 
to employ all laborers, make all contracts, expend all 
moneys, direct and superintend all the improvements 
of the association at their discretion. They shall 
hold meetings monthly, from April to October in each 
year, and as much oftener as they may deem ex- 
pedient. They shall have power to institute a sys- 
tem of premiums to be awarded for planting and 
protecting ornamental trees, and making such other 
improvements as they shall deem best. 

10. Every person over 14 years of age, who shall 
plant and protect a tree under the direction of the 
executive committee, or pay the sum of one dollar 
annually, and obligate him or herself to pay the same | 
for three years, shall be a member of this association. 
And every child under fourteen years of age, who 
shall pay, or become obligated as above, for the sum 
of twenty-five cents, or an equivalent amount of work 
annually for three years, under the direction of the 
executive committee, shall be a member of this as- 
sociation. 

11. The payment of ten dollars annually for three 
years, or of twenty-five dollars in one sum, shall con- 
stitute a person a member of this association for life. 

12. Honorary members may be constituted by a 
vote of the association. ’ 

13. The autograph signatures of all the members 
of the association shall be preserved, 

14. The annual meeting of the association shall be 
held on Laurel Hill, on the fourth Wednesday of 
August, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, Notices of 
said meeting shall be posted on each of the churches, 
and at the post-office, at least seven days prior to the 
time of holding said meeting, and a written notice 
sent to all non-resident members, said notices to be 
signed by the corresponding secretary. Other meet- 
ings of the association may be called by the executive 
committee, onseven days’ notice, as above prescribed, 

15. At the annual meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee shall report the amount of money received 
and expended during the year; the number of trees 
planted by their direction; the number planted by 
individuals, and the doings, of the committee in 
general, Their report shall be entered on the records 
ef the association. 

16, Five members present at any meeting of the 
Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for 
transacting business. 

17. No debt shall be contracted by the Executive 
Committe beyond the amount of available means 





within their control to pay it, and no member of this 
association shall be liable for any debt of the assuci- 
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ation beyond the amount of his or her subscription. 

18. These by-laws and regulations may be amended 
at the suggestion of the Executive Commirtee, sanc- 
tioned by a vote of a majority of the members pre- 
sent at any meeting of the association. 

Recent experience in many towns of Con- 
necticut other than Stockbridge, proves that 
village improvement includes not only pub- 
lic ways—securing better roads, streets and 
parks, school houses and churches—but ex- 
tends its influence to private grounds, as 
seen in new shrubbery, hedges, lawns, flower- 
plots, shade trees, better varieties of fruit 
trees, better style of building and painting 
houses—in the adoption of the neutral tints 
in place of the glaring white, or, still worse, 
the old red. Example is here peculiarly 
contagious. One improvement usually serves 
as a precedent for many others, and the 
happiest result is to filla town with beautiful 
homes. 


— _—__—__—__ 


THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


BY S. R. THOMPSON. 





OUR committee’s invitation to present 
this subject for consideration was ac- 
cepted with the full intention of writing it 
up with such care as its importance demands. 
Unforeseen contingencies having rendered 
this impossible, I am compelled to take the 
much less satisfactory mode of extemporane- 
ous presentation. Stimulated by the na- 
tional land grant, our state has begun to 
make provision for the industrial education 
of young men, but thus far none for young 
women. Yet it would be difficult to show 
why one is entitled to it, or would be bene- 
fited by it, more than the other. , 
The term ‘‘ industrial education’’ is much 
used in these days, but not always in the 
same sense. In what I may have to say to- 
day, I shall use this term to signify that 
general cultivation and development of the 
faculties of the mind and body which will 
best fit for the prosecution of ¢wdustria/ pur- 
suits. The term ‘‘industrial’’ is here used 
in contrast with ‘‘professional’’ employ- 
ments. In the former we use the hands 
more than the head ; in the latter, the head 
more than the hands. For example, if you 
hire a telegraph operator, or a wood engraver, 
or a type-setter, you pay him for performing 
manual labor; but when you fee a lawyer, 
you pay for the products of study and think- 
ing. In the one case you pay for skill exer- 
cised with judgment ; in the other, judgment 
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applied with skill. It is true that the tele- 
graph operator must use a certain amount of 
méntal accuracy, and that the lawyer must 
use bodily exertion in various ways in order 
to bring the results of his thinking to bear 
upon the court and jury; yet it is still true 
that the predominating activity in the one 
case is bodily, and in the other mental. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss the 
philosophy or desirableness of industrial ed- 
ucation, so much as to suggest possible 
means of bringing it within the reach of 
those by whom it is needed. In doing this 
I must take certain things for granted, not 
because they may not be easily supported by 
argument, but because there is not time for 
such argument here: 

1. I assume as true—what indeed few will deny— 
that the education which best fits for ove pursuit is 
not necessarily the best for a//,; that the young peo- 
ple who have their way to make in the world should 
to some extent adapt their studies to their future em- 
ployment. 

2. Most women work to obtain a livelihood for 
themselves or for those dependent upon them, and 
all are liable to be called upon to do so. Even 
those whose present wealth makes work unneces- 
sary, may, by the reverses of a day, be thrown upon 
their own resources. 

3. Intelligence helps to secure a livelihood. In 
the struggle for life, other things being equal, an ed- 
ucated, intelligent woman will make a living more 
certainly anil easily than an uneducated one. Of 
course the education here spoken of is that kind 
which quickens the intelligence, solidifies the mind, 
and gives dignity of character; not that mis-called 
education furnished at the ultra-stylish boarding- 
schools, where the very reverse of all these mental 
qualities is sedulously cultivated. 

Now, I would not assert that gaining a 
livelihood is to be the only, much less the 
highest, aim in life. The ways and means 
of procuring bread and butter may not be a 
very dignified subject of thought, though 
sometimes the loftiest minds are compelled 
to descend to such commonplace considera- 
tions. When helpless, hungry children 
with tears beg even this plebeian article of 
diet from a mother who has none to give, 
and who knows not how to earn it, the 
recollection that she spent four years at 
a fashionable boarding-school, where she 
learned nothing useful, is not particularly 
consoling. That industrial skill which 
would enable her to support herself and her 
little ones decently, would indeed be a god- 
send to her. 

You will observe that while industrial edu- 
cation looks primarily towards the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, «yet its possession is 
in no way incompatible with the highest cul- 
ture. Some of the most cultivated men in 
history were noble workers. 
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Not all men or all women have minds fit- 
ted to receive, or the means of procuring, 
high literary or scientific culture. For those 
who have the talent and the means for the 
highest culture, let us have a hearty god- 
speed ; but let us not keep our eyes on these 
birds of lofty flight and neglect those hum- 
bler ones whom nature has fitted for a hum- 
bler sphere. Many a poor girl, by the hot- 
house stimulus of the fashionable style of 
education, has been induced foolishly to try 
flights wholly beyond her powers, until, 
Icarus-like, she has found herself flounder- 
ing in the depths. 

But I proceed to mention some of the 
points which should characterize these 
schools: 

1. It is obvious that these schools will not be 
patronized to any great extent by the wealthy. 
Those who teel no present necessity for work will 
rarely care to fit themselves for it. Industrial 
schools must be for pupils of moderate means, and 
accordingly should be managed as economically as 
possible. Vast and costly structures—buildings put 
up to ornament the town in which they are located— 
would be entirely out of place. Everything should 
be managed to cheapen the education in a pecuniary 
point of view, as far as can be done without impair- 
ing its quality. 

2. Pupils in such a school should learn to respect 
work and working people. In too many schools 
there is fostered a spirit which leads the pupil to look 
upon work as undignified, or even degrading. Such 
a spirit in an industrial school would be ruinous. 
There ought to be no one about such a school either 
afraid or ashamed to work. 

3. It ought to be a mixed school; that is, for 
young men and young women also. Thisis nature’s 
way. A sufficient experience has shown that not 
only is it free from dauger, but that it is positively 
advantageous to both parties. In a school of this 
kind the presence of both sexes is particularly desira- 
ble, since it gives a better chance to apportion the 
work to the capacity of individuals, and also gives a 
greater range of employments. 

Lastly, as to the kind and manner of in- 
struction to be furnished. While the lead- 
ing aim of such a school is to train its pupils 
to the successful pursuit of some industrial 
employment, it must not be forgotten that 
they are responsible beings—that they are to 
form a part of society, and on these grounds 
that the most worthy type of true woman- 
hood is to be cultivated. But as these things 
are not peculiar to this kind of school, I do 
not dwell upon them here, but recur to the 
industrial feature. 

Ability to work well in any industrial 
pursuit may be developed in two ways: 

1. By providing intellectual fitness, mental ability 
to comprehend the circumstances and conditions of 
successful work. This intellectual fitness comes 
partly from the cultivation of the perceptive and ob- 
serving powers, and partly from the knowledge of 
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nature and its laws, derived from the study of the 
sciences. A mind cultivated by a liber-1 course of 
exercises energetically pursued, is more ready to take 
advantage of improved processes of production, as 
well as to treasure up and utilize such chance sug- 
gestions as offer themselves. 

2. The second thing to be done is tu train the 
pupil to skill and manual dexterity in some useful art 
or trade, But skill and dexterity come from practice 
under the direction of one already skilled. This 
will require the means of practice to be furnished, 
and also skilled instructors, All the labor performed 
by the students should, as far as possible, be a means 
of acquiring skill, and also of earning something to 
diminish the student’s necessary expenses. 


Time will not allow an exhaustive account 
of all the kinds of work which may be done 
in such a school, but some of them may be 
mentioned. All the household labor con 
nected with the school should be performed 
by the students in turn and under instruc- 
tion, till every female pupil is an adept in 
all kinds of household labor. To do this 
would require a cooking range and complete 
outfit for every ten or twelve pupils. But 
training in household economy, though im- 
portant both in the school and to the pupil 
afterwards, is only one of many things which 
may here be done with profit. All kinds of 
plain and ornamental sewing, type-setting, 
printing, book-binc ing, telegraphing, book- 
keeping, drawing, bee-keeping, flower cul- 
ture, greenhouse management, wood carv- 
ing, wood engraving, photography, stenog- 
raphy, are some of them. If you say that 
these things cannot be taught in schools, I 
can only say that most of them have been 
and are now taught in various schools, It 
is nofa new and untried experiment, At 
the Iowa Agricultural College the young 
lady students perform all the household labor 
except the cooking; and I was assured by 
the superintendent that they could do this 
if suitable cooking facilities were provided. 
At this school the young ladies are now pay- 
ing something over half their necessary ex- 
penses by their labor. At the Illinois In- 
dustrial University, the work in their large 
green-house, and a large part of the lighter 
horticultural work out of doors, is done by 
the young lady students. At the Kansas 
Agricultural College, young women are 
learning to sew, to photograph, to draw, to 
telegraph, to set type, to carve wood, and 
toengrave. After this, is there any need to 
speak of the School of Design for women in 
New York, of Mt. Holyoke, of Painesville, 
of Rockford, and of the wonderful success 
of Mrs. Woodlock’s industrial school for 
girls in Ireland. 

I close by stating my firm conviction, 





based on a somewhat protracted investiga- 
tion, that it is entirely practicable to found 
an institution of this class—or, better, to 
unite it with the Agricultural College already 
started—in which young women can be en- 
abled to procure a sound practical educa- 
tion, and a useful trade at the same time, 
and this at an expense not one-half of that 
now incurred by attendance on an average 
school. In such a school, too, the proba- 
bilities of a pupil retaining her health, while 
getting her education, will be much greater 
than in a school where no labor is performed. 
Nebraska Teacher. 


oe 
THE SCHOOLMASTER IN LITERATURE, 
MR. M’CHOAKUMCHILD, 


&¢ OW what I want is Facts. Teach these boys 

and girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone 
are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out 
everything else. You can only form the minds of 
reasoning animals upon Facts; nothing else will ever 
be of any service tothem. This is the principle on 
which I bring up my own children, and this is the 
principle on which I bring up these children. Stick 
to Facts, sir!” 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of 
a school-room, and the speaker’s square forefinger 
emphasized his observations by underscoring every 
sentence with a line on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s square 
wall of a forehead, which had his eyebrows for its 
base, while his eyes found commodious cellarage in 
two dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. The 
emphasis was helped by the speaker’s mouth, which 
was wide, thin, and hard set. The emphasis was 
helped by the speaker’s voice, which was inflexible, 
dry, and dictatorial. The emphasis was helped by 
the speaker’s hair, which bristled on the skirts of his 
bald head, a plantation of firs to keep the wind from 
its shining surface, all covered with knobs, like the 
crust of a plum pie, as if the head had scarcely ware- 
house-room for the hard facts stored inside. The 
speaker’s obstinate carriage, square coat, square legs, 
square shoulders—-nay, his very neckcloth, trained to 
take him by the throat with an unaccommodating 
grasp, like a stubborn fact, as it was—all helped the 
emphasis. 

“In this life we want nothing but Facts, sir; 
nothing but Facts !”’ 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the third 
grown person present, all backed a little, and swept 
with their eyes the inclined plane of little vessels 
then and there arranged in order, ready to have im- 
perial gallons of facts poured into them until they 
were full to the brim. 

Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of realities. A 
man of facts and calculations. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two are four, and 
nothing over, and who is not to be talked into allow- 
ing for anything over, Thomas Gradgrind, sir—per- 
emptorily Thomas—Thomas Gradgrind. Witharule 
and pair of scales, and the multiplication table always 
in his pocket, sir, ready to weigh and measure any 
parcel of human nature, and tell you exactly what it 
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comes to, It is a mere question of figures, a case of 
simple arithmetic. You might hope to get some 
other nonsensical belief into the head of George 
Gradgrind, or Augustus Gradgrind, or John Grad- 
grind, or Joseph Gradgrind (all suppositious, non- 
existing persons), but into the head of Thomas Grad- 
grind—no sir! 

In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always mentally in- 
troduced himself, whether to his private circle of ac- 
quaintance, or to the public in general. In such 
terms, no doubt, substituting the words “ boys and 
girls’ for “ sir,”” Thomas Gradgrind now presented 
Thomas Gradgrind to the little pitchers before him, 
who were to be filled so full of facts. 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkled at them from the 
cellarage before mentioned, he seemed akind of can- 
non loaded to the muzzle with facts, and prepared to 
blow them clean out of the regions of childhood at 
one discharge. He seemed a galvanizing apparatus, 
too, charged with a grim mechanical substitute for the 
tender young imaginations that were to be stormed 
away. 

“Girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
squarely pointing with his square forefinger. “I 
don’t know that girl. Who is that girl ?” 

** Sissy Jupe, sir,” explained number twenty, blush- 
ing, standing up, and courtesying. 

“Sissy is not a name,” said Mr, Gradgrind. 
* Don’t call yourself Sissy. Call yourself Cecelia.” 

“It’s father as calls me Sissy, sir,” returned the 
young girl in a trembling voice,and with another 
courtesy. 

“Then he has no business to do it,’ said Mr. 
Gradgrind. “ Tell him he mustn’t. Cecelia Jupe, 
Let me see. What is your father ?” 

“He belongs to the horse-riding, if you please, 
sir,”’ 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off the ob- 
jectionable calling with his hand. 

*« We don’t want to know anything about that, here. 
You mustn’t tell us about that, here. Your father 
breaks horses, don’t he ?” 

“If you please, sir, when they can get any to 
break, they do break horses in the ring, sir.” 

“ You mustn’t tell us about the ring, here. Very 
well, then. Describe your father as a horsebreaker. 
He doctors sick horses, I dare say ?’’ 

** Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ Very well, then. He is a veterinary surgeon, a 
farrier, and hoersebreaker. Give me your definition 
of a horse.” 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm by the 
demand. ) 

“ Girl number twenty unable to define a horse !” 
said Mr. Gradgrind, for the general behoof of all the 
little pitchers. ‘Girl number twenty possessed of 
no Facts, in reference to one of the commonest of 
animals! Some boy’s definition of ahorse. Bitzer, 
yours.” 

The square finger, moving here and there, lighted 
suddenly on Bitzer, perhaps because he chanced to 
sit in the same ray of sunlight which, darting in at 
one of the bare windows of the intensely whitewashed 
room, irradiated Sissy. For the boys and girls sat 
on the face of the inclined plane in two compact 
bodies, divided up the centre by a narrow interval ; 
and Sissy, being at the corner of a row on the sunny 
side, came in for the beginning of a sunbeam, of 
which Bitzer, being at the corner of a row on the 
other side, a few rows in advance, caught the end. 
But, whereas the girl was so dark-eyed and dark- 





haired, that she seemed to receive a deeper and more 
lustrous color from the sun when it shone upon her, 
the boy was so light-haired and light-eyed that the 
self-same rays appeared to draw out of him what 
little color he ever possessed. His cold eyes would 
hardly have been eyes, but for the short ends of lashes 
which, by bringing them into immediate contrast 
with something palerthan themselves, expressed their 
form. His short-cropped hair might have been a 
mere continuation of the sandy freckles on his fore- 
head and face. His skin was so anwholesomely de- 
ficient in the natural tinge, that he looked as though 
if he were cut he would bleed white. 

“ Bitzer,” said Thomas Gradgrind, “ your defini- 
nition of a horse.’’ 

“ Quadruped. Gramniverous, Forty teeth, namely 
twenty-four grinders, four eye teeth, and twelve in- 
cisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy coun- 
tries sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring te 
be shod withiron. Age known by marks in mouth.” 
Thus (and much more) Bitzer. 

“‘ Now, girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“you know what a horse is.” 

She courtesied again, and would have blushed 
deeper, if she could have blushed deeper than she 
had blushed all this time. Bitzer, after rapidly 
blinking at Thomas Gradgrind with both eyes at 
once, and so catching the light upon his quivering 
ends of lashes that they looked like the antenne of 
busy insects, put his knuckles to his freckled fore- 
head, and sat down again. 

The third gentleman now stepped forth. A mighty 
man at cutting and drying, he was; a government 
officer; in his way (and in most other peoples, too) 
a professed pugilist; always in training, always with 
a system to force down the general throat like a bolus, 
always to be heard of at the bar of his little public- 
office, ready to fight all England. Tocontinue in 
fistic phraseology, he had a genius for coming up to 
the scratch, wherever and whatever it was,and prov- 
ing himself an ugly customer. He would go in and 
damage any subject whatever with his right, follow 
up with his left, stop, exchange, counter, bore his 
opponent (he always fought All England) to the 
ropes, and fall upon him neatly. He was certain to 
knock the wind out of common-sense, and render 
that unlucky adversary deaf to the call of time. And 
he had it in charge from high authority to bring 
about the great public-office Millennium, when com- 
missioners should reign upon earth. 

“Very well,” said this gentlemen, briskly smiling 
and folding his arms. ‘ That’s a horse. Now, let 
me ask you girls and boys, Would you paper a room 
with representations of horses ?” 

After a pause, one-half of the children cried in 
chorus, “ Yes, sir!’ Upon which the other half, 
seeing in the gentleman’s face that yes was wrong, 
cried out in chorus, “* No, sir !’’—as the custom is in 
these examinations. 

“Of course, no. Why wouldn’t you?” 

A pause. One corpulent slow boy, with a wheezy 
manner of breathing, ventured toanswer, “ Because 
he wouldn’t paper a room at all, but would paint it.” 

“You must paper it,’’ said the gentleman, rather 
warmly. 

“You must paper it,” said Thomas Gradgrind, 
“whether you like it or not. Don’t tell ws you 
wouldn’t paper it. What do you mean, boy?” 

“I'll explain to you, then,” said the gentleman, 
after another and dismal pause, “why you wouldn't 
paper a room with representations of horses. Do 
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you ever see horses walking up and down the sides 
of rooms in reality—in fact? Do you?” 

* Yes, sir!’ from one-half. “ No, sir!’’ from the 
other. 

“ Of course, no,” said the gentlemen, with an indig- 
nant look at the wrong half. Why, then, you are 
not to see anywhere, what you don’t see in fact; you 
are not to have anywhere, what you don’t have in 
fact. What is called taste, is only another name for 
fact.” . 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

‘** This is a new principle, a discovery, a great dis- 
covery,” said the gentleman. “Now, I’ll try you 
again. Suppose you were going to carpet a room, 
would you use a carpet having a representation of 
flowers upon it ?” 

There being a general conviction by this time that 
“ No, sir!’’ was always the right answer to this gen- 
tleman, the chorus of no was very strong. Only a 
few feeble stragglers said yes; among them Sissy Jupe. 

** Girl number twenty,” said the gentleman, smil- 
ing, in the calm strength of knowledge. 

Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

**So you would carpet your room—or you hus- 
band’s room, if you were a grown woman, and had 
a husband—with representations of flowers, would 
you,”’ said the gentleman. ‘“ Why would you ?” 

“If you please, sir, 1 am very fond of flowers,” 
returned the girl. 

“And is that why you would put tables and chairs 
upon them, and have people walking over them with 
heavy boots ?” 

“It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They wouldn’t 
crush and wither, if you please, sir. They would be 
the pictures of what was very pretty and pleasant, 
and I would fancy”— 

“Ay, ay, ay! but you mustn’t fancy,” cried the 
gentleman, quite elated by coming so happily to his 
point. “ That’s it! You are never to fancy.” 

“You are not, Cecilia Jupe,”’ Thomas Gradgrind 
solemnly repeated, “to do anything of that kind.” 

“Fact, fact, fact!” said the gentlemen. And 
* fact, fact, fact!" repeated Thomas Gradgrind. 

** Yon are to be in all things regulated and gov- 
erned,” said the gentleman, “by Fact. We hope 
to have, before long, a board of Fact, composed of 
commissioners of Fact, who will force the people to 
be a people of Fact, and of nothing but Fact. You 
must discard the word fancy altogether. You have 
nothing to do with it. You are not to have, in any 
object of use or comment, what would be a contra- 
diction of Fact. You don’t walk upon flowers in 
Fact; you cannot be allowed to walk upon flowers 
in carpets. You don’t find that foreign birds and 
butterflies come and perch upon your crockery; you 
cannot be permitted to paint foreign birds and but- 
terflies upon your crockery. You never meet with 
quadrupeds going up and down the walls; you must 
not have quadrupeds represented upon walls. You 
must use,” said the gentleman, “ for all these pur- 
poses, combinations and modifications (in primary 
colors) of mathematical figures which are susceptible 
of proof and demonstration. This is the new dis- 
covery. This is fact. This is taste.” 

The girl courtesied, and sat down. She was very 
young, and she looked as if she were frightened by 
the matter of fact prospect the world afforded. 

* Now, if Mr. M’Choakumchild,” said the gen- 
tleman, “ will proceed to give his first lesson here, 
Mr. Gradgrind, I shall be happy, at your request, to 
observe his mode of procedure.” 





Mr. Gradgrind was much obliged, “Mr. M’Choak- 
umchild, we only wait for you.” 

So, Mr. M’Choakumchild began in his best man- 
ner. Heand some one hundred and forty other 
schoolmasters, had been lately turned at the same 
time, in the same factory, on the same principles, 
like so many pianoforte legs. He had been put 
through an immense variety of paces, and had an- 
swered volumes of head-breaking questions. Or- 
thography, etymology, syntax, and prosody, biog- 
raphy, astronomy, geography, and general cosmog- 
raphy, the sciences of compound proportion, algebra, 
land-surveying and leveling, vocal music, and draw- 
ing from models, were all at the ends of his ten chilled 
fingers. He had worked his stony way into Her Ma- 
jesty’s most Honorable Privy Council’s Schedule B, 
and had taken the bloom off the higher branches of 
Mathematics and physical science, French German, 
Latin and Greek. He knew all about all the Watersheds 
of all the world (whatever they are), and all the histor- 
ies of all the peoples, and all the names of all the rivers 
and mountains, and all the productions, manners, 
and customs of all the countries, and all their boun- 
daries and bearings on the two and thirty points of 
the compass. Ah, rather overdone, M’Choakum- 
child. If he had only learnt a little less, how infi- 
nitely better he might have taught much more! 

He went to work in this preparatory lesson, not 
unlike Morgiana in the Forty Thieves: looking into 
all the vessels ranged before him, one after another, 
to see what they contained. Say, good M’Choak- 
umchild, When from thy boiling store, thou shalt 
fill each jar brim full by and by, dost thou think 
that thou wilt always kill outright the robber fancy 
lurking within—or sometimes only maim him and 
distort him !—From Dickens “Hard Times.” 


HOW NOT TO FIND THEM. 
BY SAMUEL WILLARD. 


HERE are round men, and there are 
square men ; there are round holes, 
and there are square holes; but the devil 
goes about of nights and sticks the round 
men into the square holes, and the square 
men into the round holes, and leaves some 
holes empty, and some men without places. 
I know it isso, for the witty Gail Hamilton 
said that, or something like it. And have 
we not often seen the slop-shop style of fit- 
ting men and women to their places and 
functions in life? Sometimes a strong man 
is tightly bound in a suit of circumstancss 
too close for him, which wastes his strength 
and hampers his powers: oftener there is 
a little fellow in habiliments of office too 
large for its fulfilling: for the stout man 
may burst bonds; but the dwarf will never 
fill out a giant’s suit. How to get the right 
man into his proper place, be he round, or 
square, or irregular, is the question. 
A favorite method with some, is to have 
all men round ; to file off and grind off the 
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corners, and destroy all individuality. This 
is very.convenient ; every man will fit every 
place, unless he is so small as only to rattle 
around in it: all may be tried by the same 
tests; and we need only put them into gim- 
let-holes and auger-holes. But the rightful 
tendency of culture is not to destroy indi- 
vidual genius and peculiarity; instead of 
uniformity, it produces harmonious variety ; 
it polishes every man and rubs off .rough- 
ness, but removes only those sharpnesses 
that unfit for communion and social use. 

How shall we find the good teachers, men 
or women? Can normal schools turn them 
out for us, pressed to a regular form, like 
bricks from a machine, all warranted perfect? 
(For all schools tend to uniformity of result, 
almost in proportion to the energy and force 
of their teachers.) Or, accepting all can- 
didates from every source alike, how shall 
we try their qualities and choose the best? 
I confess that I ask a question that I cannot 
fully answer, and can discuss now mainly on 
the negative side only. I cannot so well say 
how we may find the good teacher as show 
that certain tests much used_are insufficient. 

The commonest way of testing qualifica- 
tions of a teacher is by an examination ; 
and customarily now, by a written examina- 
tion, which is almost only a test of scholar- 
ship. In a competitive examination of this 
sort, the prize will almost always be given to 
the one who has the highest percentage in 
answering the questions: indeed, it would 
be generally felt that a wrong was done if 
any other should be chosen. It would be 
folly to say that none of the qualifications 
of a good teacher can be thus discovered ; 
but it is equal folly to say that those who 
excel in such examinations are good teach- 
ers. ‘There is a general over-valuation of 
these examinations. Facility or power of 
learning and the possession of knowledge 
by no means indicate power of teaching. 
Will a sponge do for the jet-piece of a foun- 
tain? Does that stove heat best that will 
hold most coal? Are great eaters the best 
cooks? Can a good critic, because of his 
taste and knowledge of the rules of art, be 
relied upon to produce a great poem, or any 
poem at all? Are drill-sergeants, or even 
writers of accepted works on military tac- 
tics, noted as generals? Does every man 
who has gathered great wealth know how to 
use and spend it wisely? Are professors of 
theology or great preachers the most noted 
saints or the best of men? In any depart- 
ment of life and work, are theory and prac- 
tice one, 





Experience shows rather that the profes- 
sion of great knowledge on any subject dis- 
qualifies rather than qualifies for the work of 
communication. The able scholar is often 
the dullest of professors. The man who 
has a facility of learning is often less able 
than others to perceive the difficulties that a 
pupil of ordinary ability meets, and has 
less patience and less ability to adapt his 
subject to inferior minds. ‘‘I cannot see 
why you don’t understand,”’ is often said ; 
perhaps if the learning had cost more to 
the one who says so, he could better see why 
it is not understood. Those who know 
most of a subject and therefore show best 
on examination are generally persons of 
ready memory, who have filled themselves 
with the thoughts of others, or independent 
investigators of more than ordinary re- 
search. The habitual mental operations of 
either class give no promise of power to 
help others to reach their results. The for- 
mer class is likely to ask too much of the 
memory ; the latter, of the reasoning facnl- 
ty: both are, by habit, too remote from the 
pupil. 

When a éeacher is wanted, it is absurd to 
take for that function one who has only 
proved himself a successful /earner. Facil- 
ity in teaching, like other doing-power, is 
to be ascertained and judyed of by its own 
tests. A teacher must have knowledge; 
but that is only one of the many needed 
qualifications; the most easily tested, but 
really secondary. Versatility, inventive- 
ness, tact, patience, skill in adapting one’s 
mind to those he meets, readiness to com- 
prehend the minds of others, organizing 
and governing power—these are worth more 
than unpractical knowledge, however exten- 
sive or exact, Oral examination and con- 
versation, if well conducted, bring out evi- 
dences of the presence or absence of these 
qualities. If written examinations may be 
relied upon to test the learning of the can- 
didate, oral examinations only can test the 
subtler elements of power. ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,’’ says the maxim, fallaciously: it is 
one of the elements of power; a@ power, 
not power, eminently. 

Mr. Edmund Sparkler (in Zittle Dorrit) 
got as a wife ‘‘the foremost girl in all the 
word;’’ and when his choice seemed to 
surprise his friends, he said he took her 
‘“because she had no nonsense about her.”’ 
Teachers should be chosen by the same rule, 
stated affirmatively. CoMMON SENSE is the 
pre-eminent characteristic of the good 
teacher ; and its presence is to be ascertain- 
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ed by just such tests as we use in our ordi- 
nary intercourse. It cannot be written 
down ; it cannot be valued in a percentage ; 
it cannot even be evoked by set methods ; 
but none of us fail to recognize and appre- 
ciate it in our friends and acquaintances. 
It is shrewdness, readiness, promptness, 
good judgment, skill to be*firm or to yield, 
to act or to do nothing, to speak or to be 
silent, as the case demands. People who 
have little learning often show common 
sense in high degree: people who know 
many books often show little of it and fail 
for want of it. 

A good teacher must have knowledge and 
skill to learn, but still more must have com- 
mon sense and skill to impart. Let this 
fact be universally recognized and acted 
upon by school authorities ; and let all who 
desire to teach endeavor to be learned not 
only in the lore of books and the subjects 
of written examinations, but also and much 
more in the practical art of dealing w#se/y 
with human bodies, human minds, and hu- 
man hearts. —Vational Teachers’ Monthly. 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOL POLICY. 





N the last annual report of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, atten- 
tion is called to some defects in the present 
policy of the state towards Normal Schools, 
and mention is made of a bill, that, had it 
been passed, would have gone far towards 
remedying them. Not having seen this bill, 
I am of course not able to speak of its 
merits, but of the defects of the law at 
present, which is presumed to be known by 
all school officers, the time has now arrived 
to speak. 

An attempt was made to discuss this sub- 
ject at the late meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation, where for want of the necessary data, 
the discussion was abruptly brought to a 
close, but in order that proper information 
might be obtainable in the future, the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered : 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent embody 
in his report for 1875, statistics showing the number 
of Normal School graduates of each year since 1859, 
who are now teaching. 

Superintendent Wickersham at once arose 
and said if the last speaker (Mr. Buehrle) 
had read the official report he would have 
found just the information he sought, &c. 
(See proceedings of State Association.) In 
this, however, the superintendent was clearly 
in the wrong. There is no way of finding 


out in the annual report how many gradu- 
ates of ’59, 60, ’61, &c., are teaching to- 
day; and yet this is precisely what was 
aimed at by the resolution and so stated on 
the floor by Mr. Buehrle when he offered it. 
Why he was answered as he was remains for 
Dr. Wickersham to explain.* Deprived of 
this information, we must base our discus- 
sion on what zs given in the last annual re- 
port and in the law. 

It is now, and has been for some years, 
the law of the State, that students pursu- 
ing their studies at State Normal schools 
for upwards of twelve consecutive weeks re- 
ceive $0.50 per week, and all graduates upon 
a promise to teach fwo years, $50 from the 
State. The object sought to be attained by 
thus pensioning students to go to school is 
a supply of well-qualified teachers. If this 
object is attained, well and good; but it 
must be apparent to any one who will give 
the subject any attention at all that this is 
not the case. 

It is of course not contended that teach- 
ers are not better now than they were before 
1859, but it would be, to say the least, 
rather an unwarrantable assumption to claim 
all this improvement as due to the fact that 
the State aids the Normal schools and pen- 
sions their students. Every other calling 
has made progress, why not that of the 
teacher? The latter made progress in pre- 
vious years, why not more recently? Coun- 
ty and City Superintendents, and County and 
District Institutes and Associations must 
also not. be left out of the question, nor 
should we overlook the influence upon the 
profession of High School, Seminary and 
Collegiate Instruction. It must therefore 
be conceded that in discussing this question, 
no appeals can be made to the difference 
between the teachers nowand then. Nor is 
this necessary; the question can be narrowed 
down to this: Is the present policy effec- 
tive in securing Jermanent teachers, well 
qualified both intellectually and profession- 
ally? ‘Taking for granted in the present 
discussion that a// Normal School graduates 
are well qualified intellectually, let us ask, 
How are they prepared professionally ? 

I believe that it will be within bounds to 
say that their professional qualifications, 
when they graduate are very meagre indeed, 
amounting at most to a little practice in a 
model school, and a short elementary course 
in the science of education. In fact, the 





*The kind of explanation Mr. Wickersham has 
to make will be found in the editorial department of 
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law as it now stands, seems to doubt their 
capacity as teachers from the very fact that 
only a temporary certificate is given. It 
follows that the State merely gets the bene- 
fit of the academical knowledge acquired 
by the graduate, and that the money of the 
people is expended to pay for this. What 
is still worse, the graduate himself or other 
interested parties may discover his utter un- 
fitness as a teacher, yet there is no remedy; 
he is bound by his promise to teach two 
years, though every school taught by him 
may be ruined. 

Let us ask in the next place, ‘‘ How many 
of the graduates, pensioned by the State, 
give it the benefit of even this academic 
training ?’’ From the above mentioned re- 
port it will be seen that of the 785 persons 
who have graduated only 287 or nearly 37 
per cent. taught last year; and the question 
then arises, ‘‘ Would not a large number of 
these have taught if not pensioned by the 
State ?’’ The State appropriation for grad- 
uates for the same year is $5,800; that is, 
the State paid that amount for the services 
of 287 graduates or a pension of upwards of 
$20 to each because he attended a Normal 
School. 

In addition to this the State has paid 
$280,000 towards the payment of normal 
school property, the annual interest of 
which added to the above makes the total 
amount expended, exclusive of what is paid 
to students not graduates, $22,600, or an 
average of nearly $79 per graduate. 

Now let it be remembered that according 
to the above report 137 persons were gradu- 
ated during the two previous years, who, as 
a matter of course, were embraced in the 
287 reported as teaching, and we have about 
48 per cent. with less than two years’ ex- 
perience. ‘Tuking this as the normal rate, 
the present policy is certainly open to 
grave objections. It certainly does not 
look as though a majority, no nor even a 
respectable minority, remained in the pro- 
fession (?) longer than two years. It amply 
justifies a discussion of the present law with 
a view of so modifying it as to secure the 
object aimed at. 

‘To do this we must have the facts. Let 
us know what per cent. of the class of ’59 is 
teaching to day, having taught continuously 
up to the present time; let us know the 
same of every succeeding class. Let us 
know why it is that so few remain with us as 
teachers, let us know what becomes of them. 
Then, and not till then, will we be — 
to suggest the true policy. 





JOHNNY CLIMBS INTO GEOGRAPHY. 





BY ADAM STWIN, 





S this the highest mountain in the world ?” 

Johnny asked, surprised and bewildered by the 

new aspect of the strange, great world we looked 

down upon from our high position on the top of 
Wildcat Hill. 

Mountains were something new to Johnny. The 
hills of Prospect Park were the highest he had ever 
seen before, except some far-off ranges he caught 
glimpses of from the car window as we came into the 
country. He could hardly believe me when I told 
him they were as high as the one he had climbed 
with so much labor that bright summer morning. 

“They look small,’ I said, “just as our house 
looks small away down there in the valley, because 
of the distance.”’ 

** There among the trees by the river? I can see 
it—and the white church on the hill, too, and the 
brick school-house. They look like toy houses! The 
hill looks flat almost ; it’s awful steep from grandpa’s. 
Is that the mountain back there where the woods 
are ?”’ 

“Certainly,” I said. “Don’t you see the gray 
line where the high rocks are ?”’ 

“ Everything is so queer,” the little fellow went 
on, gradually getting used to the new appearance of 
things, “and so small, It’s like a picture. The 
river looks as though I could stepacross ii- -and how 
far it goes,”’ 

It was a pretty sight truly to see the river winding 
down from the distant mountains, now still and black 
between wooded shores, now flickering in the sun as 
it dashed over rapids, here spreading round green 
islands, there pouring over falls or sleeping under 
bridges! No wonder the boy gazed with wide eyes 
wonderingly, as if upon a bit of fairyland. 

** Where does it come from ?”’ he inquired at !ast. 

“ The river?” 

“ Yes, the river.” 

I pointed to where a blue peak stood up against 
the sky, with a white cloud trailing from its top like 
a snowy banner, and told him that on the further side 
of that mountain was a beautiful lake, and the river 
came out of it, running between old White Cap (as 
the mountain’s name is) and the steep mountain to 
the left of it. 

“Are those mountains too ?’’? Johnny exclaimed, 
“* How smooth and blue they look, like clouds al- 
most. Are there trees on them ?” 

Except where they look white,” I replied. “A 
few years ago a great fire burned all the trees off that 
flat-topped one on the right, and now the bare rocks 
look as though covered with snow. And that white 
streak on the highest mountain is bare rock too, One 
time after a heavy rain all the trees that grew there 
slid down the mountain with all the loose earth, 
leaving that long rocky scar, as broad as the river 
and as long as from here to grandpa’s.”’ 

“Why, it doesn’t seem bigger than my hand!” 
said Johnny. “It must be a very great mountain— 
higher than this.” 

“Very much higher—may be as high as all these 
hills round here piled top of each other,” I said. 

Johnny looked at them a long time, trying very 
hard to think how big they would be. Finally he 
said: ‘* Do you think this mountain will ever be as 
big as that ?” 

“ No,” I replied, “ I don’t think it ever will. It 
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is more likely to get smaller, All the mountains 
round here seem to be wearing out. 

“Wearing out! Do mountains ever wear out? 
How can they ?” 

«* Not exactly as your hat or shoes do,’”’ I replied; 
still they are constantly wearing away little by little, 
and must finally become much smaller than they are 
now. You can see for yourself,” 

“Can 1?” Johnny asked eagerly, ‘ What wears 
them—the clouds ?” 

Johnny has seen the rain-clouds driving over the 
mountains furiously, with a great roar of wind and 
thunder, and it was natural that he should think of 
them first. 

“ But why didn’t they break down the trees, then ?” 
he went on a moment after, doubting the correctness 
of his suspicion, 

“It is rather what comes out of the clouds,”’ I said. 

“ Oh, I know,” said Johnny, “ the lightning.” 

“ The lightning helps a little, may be, but the rain 
does the most. You saw how muddy the river was 
yesterday after the shower ?”’ 

“Guess I did,” said Johnny. “It spoiled the 
swimming.” 

“Where did the mud come from ?” 

* Out of the road.” 

“Some of it; but more came from the hillsides. 
Where do you think this white sand comes from ?” 
I continued, scraping a handful from a clear space 
at the lower edge of the big rock we had been sitting 
upon. 

“The rain must have washed it there yesterday,”’ 
said Johnny, seeing how fresh and moist it was. 

“ Where did the rain find it?” 

Johnny gave a quick glance toward the top of the 
rock, ‘There was nothing but clean rock to be seen 
that way, for we were on the very brow of the hill. 
He thought a moment, then asked me to help him to 
the very top. 

‘Could the wind blow the sand here?” he in- 
quired, after we were rested a little from our scram- 
ble up the sloping rock. 

“ Possibly; but this doesn’t look like the sand 
down inthe valley, and it seems too coarse to be 
blown so far,” I replied, rubbing a little of it in my 
hand. 

While I was speaking, Johnny’s busy fingers began 
to flake off small scales of stone where a shallow pool 
of rain-water stood in a little basin in the rock. I 
took a couple and rubbed them together, and they 
crumbled into sand like that I had brought from be- 
low. Johnny’s eyes brightened at the sight. 

“TI think the sand must have come from here,” he 
said. 

“Right,” said I. “ Part of it, at least. In the 
winter the water in the rock freezes and bursts off 
these scales, and makes them crumbly. Then the 
rain batters them to pieces and washes the sand 
away.” 

We slid down the rock and found quite a stream 
of coarse sand along its lower edge. At one point 
the water had overrun the grass, flattening it and 
scattering sand over it. Lower down it poured down 
over another sloping rock and united with several 
other little streams. The further we went the greater 
the rush of water seemed to have been until we came 
to a gully where there must have been quite a torrent 
during the storm. Here a good deal of sand was 
strewn along, with spaces of mud where pools of 
water still remained. 

“We might follow this channel all the way down 
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the mountain to where it joins the brook we got a 
drink out of coming up,’ I said, “ but it is easier to 
take the path.” 

“‘ Yesterday, and every day when it rains, thous- 
ands of streams like this rush down this and other 
mountains, each more or less colored by the sand 
and earth it washes from among the rocks. The little 
streams run into the brooks, the brooks into the river, 
and all are busy carrying away the substance of the 
mountains. Is it any wonder that they are wearing 
out ?” 

“Tt will take ever and ever so long to wear them 
quite small, won’t it ?”’ 

“What makes you say so ?” 

‘“‘ They are so large, and the rocks are so hard,’ 

“ True it will take more years than you will ever 
be able to number.” 

“TI am glad ofthat,’’ said Johnny, hopefully. 

“© Why ?” 

“« Because’’—and the little fellow looked over the 
sea of mountains with the air of a great explorer— 
‘‘because I am going to climb them all when I’ma 
man, and I want them to be big.” —Christian Union. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





HE following questions are from different ex- 
amination lists, and will be interesting from this 
fact. They present also some points that may be 
suggestive to the teacher: 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

[s-z20, Indiana List—St. Louis List, 11 to 20.] 

1. Define the subject of a sentence; the predicate, 

2. *Understandest thou what thou readest ?”’ Ana- 
lyze and parse “what.” 

3. Give principal parts of eat, fy, saw, written, 
shoe. 

4. Parse ‘‘farewell’’ in each of the following sen- 
tences: “A last farewell was spoken,”’ “ They gave 
a farewell concert.’’ ‘‘ Farewell, I’m going home.” 

5. Compare the following adjectives: Many, great, 
noble, old, generous. 

6. What is the difference between the relative and 
the personal pronoun ? 

7. Write a sentence with an infinitive used as a 
subject. 

8. Correct the following : “Between you and I let 
there be no mistake.” ‘ Bring me them scissors.’ 

g. When a verb has two nominatives of different 
persons or numbers, with which should it agree? II- 
lustrate. 

10. Analyze: “ The old man /aughing said ‘yes.’ ”’ 
Parse “ laughing.” 

11. What classes of nouns in English have no plu- 
ral? Name three that have no singular. 

12. Write down the possessive plural of grief, 
wharf, handkerchief, life, roof. WWhat is the singular 
of deeves, kine, phenomena, formule, cherubim ? 

13. Decline who, which, whosoever, this, tratum. 

14. Write down the second person singular of all 
the moods and tenses of the copula. 

15. How many parts of speech can wed// and calm 
be? Make a sentence illustrating each use. 

16. Explain the terms logical and grammatical 
predicate. 

17. Is it correct to say, “He is gone ?”” Why? 

18. Correct the following sentences: “I would 
like to know why that ain’t inthe back of the book,”’ 
“ Please, can I speak?” “I’m acoming.” “You 
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hadn’t ought to be soliberal.” I intended to have 
shown you how it could be done easier.” 

19. Define relative pronoun. 

20. Analyze: “It will take a much wiser head 
than mine to say what the Queen of England’s secret 
is, and where it lies buried.’’ Diagram and explain. 





GEOGRAPHY, 

[1-10 Stark Co., Ohio—Fairfield Co., 11-20.] 

1. Name and locate all the political divisions of 
North America. 

2. What meridian forms the western boundary of 
the eastern continent? 

3. What waters are connected and countries sepa- 
rated by the straits of Bab el Mandeb, (“ Gate of 
Tears ?’’) 

4. What rivers empty into the Black Sea? De- 
scribe the largest one. 

5. Give the causes and uses of trade winds, 

6. Locate Toronto, Liverpool, Lisbon, and the 
islands of Sardinia, Borneo and Hayti. 

7. Name the rivers draining the Atlantic slope of 
North America. 

8. On what waters would one sail from Sebastopol 
to Liverpool ? 

g. What city of the United States is in nearly the 
same latitude as Rome? 

10. Describe the mountain chains of Africa. 

11. Could you explain to a pupil what the zodiac 
is? and at what signs the sun crosses the equator? 
when and at what signs he reaches his greatest decli- 
nation north or south ? 

12. What is the width of the several zones? What 
circles bound each? If the inclination of the earth’s 
orbit to the equinoctial were greater than 234°, what 
effect would this have upon each of the zones ? 

13. Define a great circle, a small circle, parallels 

eridians, and isothermal lines. What deviation 
does the Gulf Stream produce in the isothermal ? 
Why? 

14. Is either pole in darkness? If so, which one? 
When did it pass in darkness? How long will it 
remain so ? 

15. In what states do coal and iron abound ? 

16. Describe the Sargosso Sea, and the oceanic 
currents that form it. 

17. Name and locate the ten seas in and around 
Europe. 

18. Locate Mount St. Elias, Popocatepetl, Mount 
Brown, Aconcagua, Elboorz, Mount Blanc, Mount 
Everest, Kilimanjaro, Ararat, and Mount Ophir. 

19. Name the four largest West India islands. 
Also the four largest of the East Indies. How does 
the island of Java compare in area with Ohio? 

20. What are the four forms of religion? Name 
and locate the three branches of the Caucasian race. 





ARITHMETIC, 

Pupil Teachers’ Examination, London, Eng., 1875. 
[r-4, Candidates; 5-z1, First Year; 12 to 18, Second Year; 
19, 20, Third Year. ] 

1. Express in words 20507001. 

2. Required the price of 279 cwt., at £3 7s. 104d. 
per cwt. 

3- How many pounds of silver are there in half-a- 
dozen dishes, each weighing 51 oz. 10 dwts. 22 grs, ? 

4. Ifa person complete a journey of 222 miles 3 
furlongs 38 poles in 37 days, what distance does he 
travel each day? 





5. Find the amount of wages for 18 months (of 4 
weeks each) 3 weeks 5 days, at 11s, 4'4d. per week. 

6. From 3 tons 5 cwt. take 1 ton 16 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 
ozs., and find the value of the remainder at the rate 
of £1 7s. 6d., for 1 qr. 17 lbs. 

7. If 40 bushels of corn serve 15 horses for 37 days, 
how many days would 197 bushels of corn serve 9 
horses ? 

8. 3 lots of ground are sold containing respectively 
59% acres, 761% acres. and 39 acres 12 poles; £12 
7s. 10d. per acre was paid for the first lot, £13 I5s. 
gd. per acre for the second, and £16 8s. 6d. per acre 
for the third; what was the price for the whole? 

9. Make out the following bill: 7 dozen and 4 
eggs at gd. per dozen; Ig lbs. of soap at 5 'd. per 
lb.; 18 lbs. of butter at 1s. 2d, per lb.; 13% Ibs. of 
cheese at 74d. per lb.; 5 lbs. of bacon at 1od. per 
Ib., 8 four-ib. loaves at 4%d. each, and 4 lb. pep- 
per at 14d. per oz. 

10. Find the value of 153014 lbs. of metal at 15s. 
gd. per lb. 

11. Find the price of 35 qrs. 7 bus. 3% pks. of 
wheat at 58s. 6d, per quarter. 

12. Find the difference of 3-1o4th of 29%, and 
7 26ths of 6-14ths of 34%; and the sum of 2 7-Igths 
and 5 3-23ds. 

13. What is the value of .2476 of 7s. 6d. multiplted 
by 24.8764? 

14. Express the sum and difference of £5-12ths 
and 3{ of a crown as fractions of half a sovereign, 
and find how many times the second is contained in 
the first. 

15. If an ounce of gold be_worth £4.0099, what is 
the value of a bar of gold weighing 1.683 |bs.? 

16. The annual poor rates on a net rental of £365 
7s. 3d. amount to £36 8s. gd.: what should be the 
net rental of an estate for which the poor rates amount 
to £24 §s. 10d, per annum ? 

17. If 7 horses be kept 20 days for £14, how many 
will be kept 7 days for £28 ? 

18. If a person can perform a journey in 24 days 
of 10% hours each, what time will it take him to do 
the same when the days are 123¢ hours long? 

19. In what time will 491 13s. 4d. amount to 
£105 6s. o4d. at 44 per cent. per annum, simple 
interest ? 

20. If §% per cent. be gained by selling butter at 
45 5s. 6d. per cwt., what will be the gain per cent, 
by selling it at 1s. 3d. per Ib.? 
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PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE BY 
PEDESTRIANISM. 





BY A. J. KIRSCHNER. 





E may venture to say that in no other 
country where institutions of learn- 
ing exist, is harder work done by teachers 
and students than in our own. ‘The steady 
and long application to hard study, so often 
prevalent, is injurious to a degree that often 
endangers the health and vigor of the stu- 
dent. Many able physicians have remon- 
strated against such folly, and advised differ- 
ent means for its prevention. 
Some of our schools that are foremost in 
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the good work, occasionally organize ex- 
cursion parties, while studying the physical 
sciences, and thus relieve the monotony of 
their daily work. But there,are many that 
hardly ever undertake such a trip, and are 
satisfied with studying nature from books, 
and their immediate surroundings. It is 
not uncommon to find persons well drilled 
in the description and analysis of flowers, 
who have avery inaccurate knowledge of 
their peculiar places of growth, viz.: whether 
they are mostly found along the summer or 
winter side of a hill, or in the valley; thriv- 
ing best in a stony or sandy soil, or one of 
clay. All these peculiarities are interesting 
to the student of nature. 

We can study the insects of the earth, the 
animals of the land and sea, the rocks and 
metals in their various hues and forms, and 
the works of art, in the same manner as we 
do the trees and plants. The time and labor 
required are amply repaid by the knowledge 
and recreation attained. If these excursions, 
so limited in time and extent, are product- 
ive of much good, then longer ones, extend- 
ing over a tar greater portion of the sur- 
rounding country, must be eminently so. 

In Switzerland, the practice of making 
pedestrian excursions has for a long time been 
prevalent. ‘The students in a school are 
divided into classes, each class and teacher 
having the privilege of making a certain 
number of excursions a year. ‘lhe time re- 
quired for these trips varies from one to 
fourteen days, according to the age of the 
students. ‘hey are an incentive to study 
from the fact that only those who try to do 
well are allowed to go. These excursions, 
are for the most part accomplished on foot. 

With a moderate allowance, these parties 
are enabled to travel through their country, 
and even adjoining ones. The knowledge 
thus gained is of inestimable value. They 
become acquainted with the cities and towns, 
the mountains and valleys of their country, 
and a thousand other beauties of nature and 
art. It is thus that the patriotism of the 
Switzer swells ‘‘ high in his bosom,’’ making 
his fatherland dearer to him than any other 
on earth. Such travels are a source of joy 
to the participant in after years. 

If our higher institutions would take a 
deeper interest in this respect, a great deal of 
permanent guod could be accomplished. The 
prizes awarded to the most successful students 
would be better invested if made to defray the 
expenses of such excursions. This would en- 
courage that class of students noted for hard 
work, and possessing only average talents. 





The inhabitants of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and others, are known to be versed 
well in what is called ‘‘ knowledge of earth,’’ 
and, still better, in ‘‘ knowledge of father- 
land.’’ The former is well taught in the 
school, but the marked degree of proficiency 
in the latter is principally the result of fre- 
quent pedestrian excursions in youth. 

The journeymen of some countries of 
Europe are great pedestrians. It is the cus- 
tom of a man of trade to visit a great many 
leading cities, in order to improve himself 
in his work. There are journeymen who 
have, in the course of three or four years, 
worked in Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and besides, visited such distant 
cities as Riga and St. Petersburg. 

In consideration of the above, we hold 
that excursions of this kind are more im- 
portant tostudents than journeymen. Schools 
where teachers are educated should be es- 
pecially interested in this matter. It not 
only engenders a love for nature studies— 
an important trait of a true teacher—but 
also stimulates to a study of nature in the 
future. 





> 


«“ WHILE WE LIVE, LET US LIVE.” 





BY IRWIN P. M’CURDY. 





HE great purpose of life should be true man- 
hood; and right living should he perfect 
growing. ‘Thisis the grand end; and, certainly, 
also the true life of each man; the grand end, and 
the true life of the race. 

It is a conceded proposition that man’s first duty, 
in this world, is to make himself better. This truth, 
familiar to the head but not sufficiently familiar to 
the heart, we get from our religious creeds. The 
repeated injunction of the Scriptures is, ‘* Be ye 
perfect,’ and the bold enunciation of our great 
Declaration of Independence is that each man pos- 
sesses the inalienable rights of life and liberty; and 
by and through these we enjoy happiness. And are 
the people of the present living in accordance with 
the great end of our short sojourning in this world? 
The majority of manknd, sad to say, do not live as 
God intended they should, for “ when God created 
man in His own image, with powers and capabilities, 
but little lower than the angels, He intended that 
man should live worthy of his high estate; an, the 
great central end of all living is the attainment of 
that manhood, which God designed for man, and 
which was the ideal prototype after which he was 
created. 

There are those alive who do not /ive. In almost 
every community, too many persons can be found 
who are dead to all the higher purposes of life. They 
simply vegetate—eating, drinking, and absorbing 
what they can obtain of the substance of others. 
They add nothing to pleasure or the good of the com- 
munities in which they exist. They have no hand 
to help on any improvement, and no word of cheer 
for the men of action. They sit still; or if they 
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show any signs of life, itis to drag themselves across the 
path of progress in such a way as to impede the ad- 
vancing march. If such people have their uses, 
that of testing the strength and patience of live men 
and women in stepping over or around their dead 
bodies must surely be the most important. These 
persons are not to be treated like trees, which bear- 
ing no frnit are still valued for their Shade, but 
rather like old stumps cumbering the ground. They 
are “dead but, by a heathenish custom of society, 
unburied.” 

That our people have a high appreciation of true 
living, and its value, so far as regards intellectual 
culture, is fully evinced in the interest they have al- 
ways had, and the rapid strides they have made in 
popular education. But this, we shall sooner or 
later learn, is not all-sufficient. ‘ The heart of man 
is the great motive power in the world.” ‘The 
sensibilities are the mainsprings of human actions.’ 

An eminent lady has said, “ Every man’s deed is 
his monument here.’’ We see that the memories of 
men of the past are marked by their deeds. Our 
fathers did well, but there is something left for us to 
do. We have not reached the end of scientific in- 
vestigation yet. The topmost rounds of the ladder 
are still unoccupied. There still remains room for 
our names above the greatest of our predecessors. 
Man, a few years ago, had the belief that scientific 
investigation was at an end. It was before Howe’s 
sewing machine had liberated a million enslaved 
girls and women, before Daguerre had dipped his 
brush into the sunbeam, before McCormick’s reaper 
had made the farmer a king, before Pennsylvania’s 
coal warmed the millions, and before her oil had 
lighted the whole world. In view of these facts 
who dares to say that there is not room for the pro- 
gress of present and future generations? 

Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Let us so live that when we have passed out of 
this world, the world may be the better for our hav- 
ing lived in it. Weshould then urge ourselves to 
lives of activity, to lives of whole-souled activity. 
We should remember that there is nothing done in 
vain that tends to development, to the enlargement 
of thought. We above all should work with in- 
creasing nobility of motive. We should learn to 
realize, more and more the certainty of things unseen, 
or partially hidden, until the force that binds us is no 
other than the power of an endless life. 

We have plenty of objects for our realization. 
Around us, and about us, we find them; everywhere, 
in the grand volume of nature, and in life, there is 
food for endless thought, thought which may startle 
the world and shake the earth to its centre. 
From every class and condition of life there comes 
up the cry for action! action! If we pass over the 
journey of life enriching only our own minds, we 
might as well have been a chrysalis and died in the 
cocoon of our own spinning. Ile, who has meas- 
ured time by the ticking of the clock, or the ) -ars 
by the summers and winters that have passed over 
his head, has made no true calculation of life. It is 
by our deeds and thoughts, that we should measure 
the flight of time, 


He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
In itself, a single thought may condense into one 
short moment the deeds of a whole life-time, and a 
single deed may leave its lasting impress, for good or 





for evil, for pleasure or for sorrow, upon a long, long 
life. 

We should love true knowledge, and seek to find 
it in every department; and we, therefore, are, in 
solemn duty, bound to rally like men, to see that true 
knowledge is fairly tried and not falsely condemned. 
We must be strong, we must acquit ourselves like 
men. “ The true manhood of man consists in the 
development of right faculties, and the subordina- 
tion of wrong ones.’ We are men by as much as 
we have these particular powers developed. Al- 
though man is created with these powers, and sur- 
rounded with the means of their development, yet it 
is lamentably true, that many men neglect, almost 
entirely, the cultivation of certain powers of their 
being, and are men only partially developed. We 
need to be lifted above what is low and sensual, and 
this can be done only by the exalting and purifying 
of our nature. 


a 


WHAT TO READ. 


Naspeech before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Saratoga, Judge Neil- 
son gave some advice as to choice of reading: 


I am not foolish enough to advise you to read 
Hannah More, Locke on the “ Understanding,” or 
Butler’s “‘ Analogy,’’ because you won’t do it; or 
not to read romances, because you will do it. Well, 
much that you find in them would otherwise have 
taken the form of history or biography, and all you 
have to do is to be prudent in your selections. Read 
Walter Scott, whose characters are generally delinea- 
tions of actual persons; study all of Dickens; read 
some of Thackeray, leaving out his seers. Nor 
should I caution you to turn from all the “ yellow- 
covered literature,” since “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” and “The Knight of Gwynne”’ have been 
put up in that form. I should be ashamed to hear 
a young friend of mine confess that he had never 
read the “ Vicar of Wakefield,’ or “ Rasselas, the 
Prince of Abyssinia,” or to suppose him capable of 
such a mistake as that committed by the gentleman 
who, on going to town, was asked by a lady to bring 
her “‘Hogg’s Tales,’’ and did so, though he, unluckily, 
went, not to the bookstore, but to the butcher’s. 

But you are not to be mere students; you are to 
build up a character for true, genuine manliness. To 
that end cultivate 4 frank, hearty, earnest manner. 
Learn to look men in their eyes without flinching ; 
to say “‘no” on proper occasions, and only say 
oF px ” when you mean it. Cultivate truthful habits. 
of speech; they will become easy, and add to your 
capital and strength. The books I have recom- 
mended abound with illustrations of this nature. As. 
an instance, take the fact that truthfulness was a lead- 
ing element in General Jackson’s character. And 
so it was that, when in early life the store in which he 
was a partner failed, in debt, and Jackson said he 
would pay those debts, the creditors remained quiet 
until they were satisfied. And so it was also that, 
when in a secluded place with his army, the men, 
unpaid, grumbled and prepared to leave, he took his 
pistols, and standing on a bridge, said: ‘ You can 
march over my dead body, but the first man who 
steps on this plank dies.” They understood his 
character, knew he meant what he said, gave up 
their idea of desertion, went back, and remained in 
the service.” 
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HE ‘‘EpucaTionaL Voice”’ is the 

name of a new magazine, ‘‘ Devoted to 
Science, Literature and Art,’’ the first number 
of which has just reached our table. It is 
issued by the authority of ‘‘ The Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Institute,’’ and is designed, as 
stated in the opening editorial, to be the 
‘* organ of the school directors and teachers 
of Western Pennsylvania, and especially of 
those of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City.’’ 
The editors are Messrs. A. Burt and C. C. 
Cochran, with an advisory committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. George J. Luckey, A. Burt, 
J. P. Andrews, and W. G. Douglass. The 
School Journal has always been willing to fill 
a reasonable portion of its space with ac- 
counts of the school affairs of Pittsburgh, 
but there is clearly room for a local paper 
that will present and discuss them more 
fully. This the ‘‘ Voice’’ will no doubt do, 
and in so doing will accomplish much good. 
There is no reason, selfish or unselfish, why 
the School Journal should not cordially wel- 
come the new comer. It may at first cut 
off a few subscribers, but in the course of a 
short time, unless it differs in its effects 
from all other publications of the kind, it 
will create such an appetite for professional 
knowledge where at present none exists, as 
will not be satisfied with the reading of one 
educational magazine but will demand some- 
thing additional. The School Journal can 
well afford to exchange a few present sub- 
scribers for sucha future harvest. Besides, 
if it were otherwise, the School Journa/ sim- 
ply occupies a field that is equally open to 
all who will help to till it, and right by its 
side the Voice, the Educator, the Normal 
Monthly, and as many more, can find work 
enough to do. We hope, therefore, that 
the Voice may win success, not after a long 
effort, as most educational periodicals have 
had to win it, but that at the end of the 
very first year of its life, its managers may 
find, as they calculate, 1800 subscribers on 
its subscription list, and an unexpended 
balance of $1,700 to pay over to the treas- 
ury of the Institute. 





Hon. E. E. Wuire has sold the educa- 
tional journals he has so long and ably con- 





ducted, to Prof. W. D. Henkle, of Salem, 
Ohio. Mr. White will hereafter devote him- 
self wholly to literary labor, with which for 
some years the business management of his 
magazines has greatly interfered. Prof. 
Henkle brings to the discharge of his new 
duties considerable experience as an editor, 
ripe scholarship, and a life of devotion to 
the school interests of the country. 





SomE thoughts adapted to the times will 
be found in Prof. S. R. Thompson’s article 
on ** The Industrial Education of Women,’’ 
printed elsewhere in this number of Zhe 
Journal. Prof. Thompson is a Pennsylva- 
nian, and is quite well known in the educa- 
tional circles of the state. He is now prin- 
cipal of the agricultural department of the 
college of Nebraska, and, we are happy to 
learn, is making it a success. The position 
of principal of the state normal school of his 
adopted state was recently offered to him, 
but declined. 





MarTIN Joyce, the President of the 
Teachers’ Institute of the Second School 
District of Scranton, Hyde Park, recently 
delivered an address before the Institute 
strongly advocating the organization of a 
Pennsylvania Teachers’ Protective Associa- 
tion. ‘The address is published at length in 
the Sunday Free Press of Scranton, and we 
would copy it, did our space permit. Mr. 
Joyce’s object is to break up the unprofes- 
sional and ruinous practice of underbidding 
tor positions among teachers, to secure fair 
pay for good work, to create a fund for 
pensioning sick and worn-out teachers, and 
to awaken in general a better esprit du corps 
among the members of the teachers’ pro- 
fession. The subject is worthy of consid- 
eration, and we shall be glad to have it dis- 
cussed in the columns of Zhe School Jourual. 





WE desire to call special attention to the 
paper of Rev. Dr. Bittinger, printed in 
another part of this number of Zhe Journa/. 
Dr. Bittinger has devoted much time to the 
study of the causes of crime and to the sta- 
tistics of prisons and penitentiaries, and his 
conclusions carry with them great weight. 
If it is only ‘‘ crimes of the passions ’’ that 
are directly diminished by our present sys- 
tems of instruction, we must so amend them, 
if we can, as to diminish also what Dr. Bit- 








tinger pronounces ‘‘the more pernicious 
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crimes of reflection.’’ And here we must 
reiterate what we have so often said in these 
columns, that the weakest part of our whole 
system of instruction is our instruction in 
morals. We have learned how to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar 
with some degree of skill, but how ignorant 
nearly all our teachers are of that higher 
and more difficult part of their work which 
appertains to the culture of the moral na- 
ture. And this ignorance, we must add, is 
not confined to the teaching in our common 
schools; it applies equally to that in private 
schools, Sabbath schools, and indeed to that 
in all the institutions whose purpose it is to 


. educate the young. Nothing is so much 


demanded by the times as better methods 
of training up children in the way they 
shouid go in order that when they are old 
they will not depart from it. Such a reform 
is truly vadica/; all others cut off only 
branches from the tree of evil. 

be SP re 


THE TRUTH NOT ALL TOLD. 





MORE COLORED MEN AT PENNSYLVANIA COL- 
LEGES. 
HEN we wrote the article in last 
month’s Journal, ‘A Colored Man 
at Lewisburg University,’’ we really thought 
we were telling the story of the first colored 
man who had graduated at a Pennsylvania 
college not especially established for the 
colored people. In this it seems we were 
mistaken. The following letter from an 
authentic source shows that Westminster 
College was before Lewisburg University in 
opening her doors wide enough to admit 
students of all colors and nationalities. All 
honor to both institutions: 
NEw WILMINGTON, Pa., 
October 14th, 1875. \ 

Hon. J, P. WickeRsHAM—Dear Sir; I readin 
your “‘ Treasure of Literature,”’ Zhe School Journal 
for October, not long since, an editorial entitled “A 
Colored Man at Lewisburg University.” In it, 
you stated, 1. That Mr. E. M. Brawley is the first of 
his race who ever graduated at a Pennsylvania col- 
lege not especially established for colored people. 
2. That Lewisburg University was the first collegiate 
institution in th¢g state that dared to open her doors 
to the colored face. 

Please allow-the the liberty to inform you and 
others interested, otherwise, through the medium of 
your Fournal. At this place, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Pa., Westminster College 1s lo- 
cated. This institution was not established particu- 
larly for any race; but for any one of any race who 
desires an education. Among her students three of 
the races have been represented, viz. : the Caucasian, 
African and Mongolian. She has now a native 
Hindoo student. Within the last few years she has 





had six colored students, two of whom graduated 
in the classical course. 

The first I shall speak of is Moses R. Johnston. 
He was born and raised in Washington county, Pa. 
Hie entered the preparatory class here, and after a 
full course graduated, before the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments or the Civil Rights Bill were 
adopted, in 1868. He ranked among the highest 
of his class in scholarship, After graduating, he 
went to Monmouth, IIl., and studied theology. 
While pursuing his studies there he labored among 
his own color. He then went to Nashville, Tenn., 
where he was pastor of a church foratime. He is 
now a successful minister among his own race in 
Baton Rouge, La. The degree of A. M. has been 
conferred upon this gentleman by his Alma Mater 
since graduating. Al! honor is due to him who has 
denied himself all the comforts of a northern 
home and institutions and has gone south to lift his 
own color from the depths of ignorance. 

The other gentleman is J. F. Quarles, who entered 
the Junior class and graduated in 1870. He came 
from Atlanta, Ga. He was the successful competi- 
tor for the Junior prize essay. The next year he 
was elected by the Philomath Literary Society to 
represent her in the annual contest as her orator. 
He displayed good oratorical powers as well as rhe- 
torical, and came off victorious. He first studied the- 
ology in Augusta, Ga., then lawin Atlanta. He has 
since been appointed either as a minister or consul (I 
am notable to learn which) tosome country of Africa. 

These gentlemen, instead of exciting any preju- 
dice, gained the highest esteem of the Faculty, stu- 
dents and the community. They always conducted 
themselves like perfect gentleman, both in manners 
and morals. They left the impression that the col- 
ored race had faculties to be developed as well as 
any other race. And if all the race will improve 
their opportunities as these two have done, it will 
not be long until colored men of ability will be in 
all the professions. The way is now open for the 
colored race to be as finely educated as the white. 
It has now many advantages conferred by the Civil 
Rights Bill and other laws, which the two mention- 
ed did notenjoy. W. Bird, another colored student, 
did not graduate. He went te Vicksburgh, Miss., 
and labored as a missionary tili recently when he 
died of small pox, Thus Westminster College has 
done more for the colored race than Lewisburg Uni- 
versity. A STUDENT. 





We have also received, as we are about to 
go to press, the following communication 
from Mr. R. H. Carothers, of Westminster 
College, which we take pleasure in inserting. 

NEW WILMINGTON, PA., 
October 16th, 1875. 

Hon. J. P. WickersHAM—Dear Sir: In The 
rnai for this month is an editorial article entitled 

*A Colored Man at Lewisburg University.” In that 
article, speaking of the graduation from the Lewis- 
burg University of a colored man, Mr. Brawley, it is 
stated “ He (Mr. Brawley) is the first man of his 
race who ever graduated ata Pennsylvania College 
not specially established for colored people.” This 
is a mistake. Pennsylvania has not been so slow in 
opening her schools to the colored man. At least 
one college numbers, among its students, several of 
that unfortunate race, and of these, at least two have 
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graduated with the degree of A. B. Moses R. 
Johnston entered Westminster College in 1862 or 63 
and graduated in 1868. He subsequently studied 
theology, and is now preaching in Baton Rouge, La. 
Mr. John F. Quarles, another colofed man, entered 
the Soaiae class in 1868, and graduated in 1870. He 
afterward studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in Atlanta, Ga., in 1872, from which state he was 
a delegate to the National Convention at Philadel- 
phia, that re-nominated Gen. Grant for the Presi- 
dency. In the ensuing political campaign, Mr. 
Quarles took a prominent part, and has recently 
been appointed U. S. Consul at Port Mahon. Sev- 
eral other colored persons have been, for a longer or 
shorter time, as students in the institution. Of the two 
who graduated it may truthfully be said, “they 
went through * * * the course, delivered 
their addresses, and received their diplomas on 
Commencement day without disturbing, in any way, 
the life of the college, or attracting unfavorable 
public comment.” I write this not for the purpose 
of detracting from the honor of any college, but to 
show that there is more than one institution in our 
State “ brave’ enough “to open its doors to this so 
widely proscribed class.”’ 
Yours, with respect, 
R. H, CAROTHERS. 


titi 
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GOV. HARTRANFT ON COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 





N the high office which he holds, Gover- 
nor Hartranft has always shown a deep 
interest in the education of the people. A 
few weeks since he was present at the teach- 
ers’ institute of Armstrong couuty, and be- 
ing called upon made the following address. 
We copy it from a dispatch to the Philadel- 
phia Zimes : 

KITTANNING, Pa., Oct. 5.—The feature of the 
Teachers’ Institute to-day was an address by Gov- 
ernor Hartranft. The Governor received quite an 
ovation when he appeared, and his address was lis- 
tened to with deep interest by a very larze audience. 
He spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen > When I accepted the in- 
vitation to be here to-day I coupled my acceptance 
with the positive declaration that I must not be ex- 
pected to make a formal address, and my remarks 
upon the important subject of education, for the dis- 
cussion of which you are gathered here, will there- 
fore be unstudied and born of the moment. These 
teachers’ associations, wherein you assemble to in- 
terchange opinions and discuss the various modes 
and processes of education, are in my estimation 
doing incalculable good. They are of recent growth 
and are the product of more enlightenment and 
culture among teachers, and of a laudable desire to 
widen and deepen the foundation of their knowledge 
of the art of teaching. I have again and again read 
with interest and profit the proceedings of your con- 
ventions, and [ have no doubt you all carry away 
from them fresh thoughts and renewed zeal for the 
great cause in which you are enlisted. Under no 
form of government and in no age has education 
been so free and universal as in this country, and 
there is no part of our institutions we guard with a 
more jealous care than the system of instruction in 





which you have a share. To you, therefore, is con- 
fided a grave trust. Upon you and your fellow- 
teachers throughout the land, in a large measure, 
must depend the stability and success of republican 
institutions. Let this thought encourage you amid 
the cares and responsibilities of your daiiy tasks. In 
your little school-houses, far away from the stir and 
noise of trade and politics, known only, perhaps, to 
the circle of acquaintances in your neighborhood, in 
a quiet, unpretentious way you perform your duty to 
the youth committed to your charge, but in the per- 
formance of that duty conscientiously and faithfully 
you are helping the cause of education, which, as it 
becomes more thorough and universal, assures the 
permanence of our government and the increased 
happiness of our people. Teachers complain, and 
in my opinion justly, that these services to the people 
are not appreciated, and that the ability, energy and 
zeal they extend in teaching would in any other 
calling insure them more commendation and more 
substantial reward. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the public regard for those who instruct our 
children is much stronger than in years past, and as 
it is the tendency of our people to devote a larger 
share than formerly of the revenues of the state to 
purposes of education, so is there likewise a grow- 
ing sentiment that as our teachers become more fit- 
ted by experience and culture for their vocation, the 
rewards should keep pace with their qualifications. 
It should be your effort therefore to support your 
claims to public confidence with undoubted proofs 
of the competency and fitness of all who aspire to 
teach, and you yourselves should see for your own 
protection that none but those who will be a credit 
to your profession should be invested with such 
authority. Upon the subject of education, as some 
of you are doubtless aware, I have pronounced 
views, and I regret that I am not prepared to talk 
with you at length and obtain your opinions upon 
various propositions looking to the expansion of our 
educational facilities which I have submitted for leg- 
islation. To no part of the policy of the state have 
I given more thought than to its educational system, 
and I could wish for no prouder monument than to 
have a share in making it more comprehensive and 
thorough, But there are those here to-day who are 
more competent than I am to discuss the problem of 
education, and I shall therefore conclude by asking 
you to accept my sincere acknowledgments for the 
courtesy that permits me to be here, and expressing 
the hope that your deliberations may not only be 
profitable to yourselves, but to every school in the 
state, and may stimulate you to renewed efforts ‘n 
your honorable and useful calling. 


> -—-- — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS CRITICISED. 
LSEWHERE in this number will be 
E. found an article by Mr. R. K. Buehrle, 
ot Allentown, on ‘‘ Our Normal School Pol- 
icy.’’ Mr. Buehrle would not do an inten- 
tional injustice to any person or to any thing; 
but he has certainly neglected in this in- 
stance to look at all sides of the question he 
discusses. It is not our purpose, however, 
here to point out his mistakes—that will 
doubtless be done in due time by some one 
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directly connected with the Normal Schools 
—further than to quote a few figures from 
the annual reports of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools bearing upon the point 
concerning Normal School statistics raised 
at the Wilkesbarre meeting, and referred to 
in Mr. Buehrle’s communication. 

These reports, including the one now in 
press, show that 952 persons have graduated 
at the several State Normal Schools since 
their establishment; that of these 124 grad 
uated before the state granted any aid to 
graduates, and that of the remainder (828), 
799, all but 29 accepted the contribution, 
not ‘‘pension,’’ of $50 each, offered them 
by the state on condition that they would 
teach in the public schools at least two years 
after graduation, and doubtless fulfilled the 
contract. These reports also show, year by 
year, that of all the students in attendance at 
the Normal Schools, nearly “two-thirds now 
receive instruction in the science and art of 
teaching, in sfecial classes devoted to that 
subject, and make a declaration over their 
own signatures that it is their purpose in at- 
tending the Normal Schools to become teach- 
ers. It is only on these conditions, the ful- 
fillment of which must be verified under 
oath, that the ‘‘ fifty cents per week’’ appro- 
priation is paid by the state. The state de- 
rives many times more benefit from the 
teaching of these undergraduates than from 
that of the graduates, and Mr. Buehrle, like 
some others, loses sight of this important 
fact. 

But the particular point upon which Mr. 
Buehrle wants information is as to the num- 
ber of the graduates of Normal Schools who 
are now teaching. The superintendents of 
the state report that there were teaching in 
public schools under their jurisdiction in 
1870, 149 graduates of State Normal Schools ; 
in 1871, 246; in 1872, 236; in 1873, 313; 
in 1874, 287; and in 1875, 344. They also 
report that in 1870 1,693 persons were 
teaching who had attended State Nor- 
mal Schools but had not graduated; in} 
1871, 2,011; in 1872, 1,482; in 1873, 
1,726; in 1874, 2,2;1; and in 1875, 2,210. 
As no report is made for Philadelphia, it 
appears that more than one-sixth of all the 
teachers in the state now employed are either 
graduates or undergraduates of the State 
Normal Schools—certainly a fair showing 
for the time they have been in operation. 
Mr. Buehrle can find all this and more in the 
annual reports of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools. And the truth is the 





statement, while it might have served Mr. 
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Buehrle’s purpose, does the Normal Schools 
great injustice, especially in the reported 
number of Normal graduates now teaching. 
Several are teaching in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, of whom no report is made ; some 
fourteen or fifteen are now holding the office 
of superintendent of schools ; forty or fifty 
are teaching in the Normal Schools ; half as 
many more are teaching in the orphan 
schools, and a considerable number in acad- 
emies, seminaries and private schools. Of 
course, however, the collection of full statis- 
tics on the subject is beyond the official 
reach of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction: all that is practicable in this di- 
rection had been compiled in tables and 
published by the School Department before 
Mr. Buehrle offered his resolution at the 
Wilkesbarre meeting, and for that reason he 
was rightly answered. 





TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


RAINING Schools is the name now 

generally given to special schools es- 
tablished in cities and towns by the public 
school authorities for the purpose of prepar- 
ing teachers for their own schools. The fol- 
lowing account of their working is extracted 
from a late report of the able and experi- 
enced superintendent of schools in the city 
of New Haven, Conn. We desire to con- 
vert it to home use. 


The frequent inquiries made about the method of 
conducting our Training Schools, and the misappre- 
hension of their design which evidently exists, sug- 
gest the propriety of a brief explanation of their 
purpose, character and mode of management. 

The primary object of these schools is, to prepare 
young ladies to fill vacancies occasioned by the with- 
drawal of teachers. The necessity of furnishing any 
considerable number of suitably-qualified persons to 
fill vacancies occurring with little or no premonition 
at any time during the year, not only imposed a heavy 
task upon the school officers, but exposed the schools 
to imminent danger of serious interruption or total 
failure, by unexpected changes of teachers. A supply 
of competent teachers from abroad would frequently 
be impracticable; the number at home, capable and 
willing to fill positions on emergencies, must neces- 
sarily be limited. Nevertheless, a supply equal to 
the demand must be provided. 

The large number of young ladies connected with 
our High School, and other schools in the city, as 
pupils, suggested a source from which our wants 
might be supplied, provided they could receive proper 
instruction and obtain some experience before assum- 
ing responsible positions as teachers, The thorough 
drill they receive in the four years’ High School 
course, in addition to their familiar acquaintance, as 
pupils, with the methods of teaching and conducting 
the schools of the lower grades, affords a most desir- 
able preparation for the teacher’s work, But they 
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are young, and great caution is necessary in testing 
their capabilities and gradually placing upon them 
the responsible duties of the school. Herein is the 
special work of the sm School. 

The Principal, or head of our Training School, is 
chosen on account of her special fithess for the posi- 
tion, which is determined by long and successful 
experience as a teacher in our schools. The school 
itself comprises the children of the district, or neigh- 
borhood in which it happens to be located, and the 
pupils do not differ essentially from those found in 
other schools of the primary and intermediate grades. 

The Principal has the general supervision, and is 
made responsible both for the instruction of the chil- 
dren and the preparation of the young teachers for 
their vocation. She prepares the programme of 
studies and directs the general movements of the 
school; assigns the duties of the teachers and places 
them in charge of the classes and rooms. Usually, 
two teachers are employed in the same room; one, 
having more experience, or greater capability, takes 
the duties of first, or principal teacher; the other acts 
as assistant, performing lighter duties and observing 
the methods of teaching and government. In due 
time the latter, by degrees assuming more of the labor 
and responsibility of the room, becomes qualified to 
take the place of first teacher. 

The Principal, passing from room to room, observes 
carefully the habits of the teachers, their methods of 
teaching and discipline; notes their faults and sug- 
gests corrections; presents the best methods of con- 
ducting classes and securing good order; and aims 
to inspire them with an earnest desire to attain the 
highest measure of success in their work. 

It is no part of our plan to give instruction to the 
young teachers in studies which they may be required 
to teach. They are supposed to have received such 


an acquaintance with the branches to be taught, that 
only the best methods of presenting them will make 


study necessary on their part. But this becomes an 
indispensable part of their duty; and the very process 
of studying how to illustrate, how to enable the pupil 
to gain a clear idea of the thing to be learned, will 
be a most profitable method of self-improvement on 
the part of the teacher. They are expected, however, 
to read educational publications, and make them- 
selves familiar with whatever information will enable 
them to become more intelligent teachers. 

It is the practical work of the school-room which 
is to be learned—how to control, how to teach. 
Teaching is compuratively easy; government is the 
grand obstacle in the way of most young teachers, the 
occasion of more failures in school administration 
than all other causes combined. The lesson of gov- 
ernment once learned, the road to success is not dif- 
ficult. It is in this that the Training School furnishes 
especially efficient aid. The task of controlling is 
easily graduated by the Principal to the strength and 
capability of the beginner, and may be increased to 
any degree of difficulty that would be likely to occur 
in any other school. The Principal stands by her, 
in her early experience, to direct, encourage and 
sustain her, until she has gathered confidence in her- 
self, and becomes capable of devising “ways and 
means” for her own independent action. This se- 
cured, her task is nearly completed and her early 
promotion to an appointment is assured. 

The Training School furnishes nearly all substi- 
tutes for teachers temporarily absent from the other 
schools, This is one reason for the employment of 
two teachers ina room. The more experienced one 
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has an opportunity to test her efficiency in the place 
afa regular teacher; the other learns what is her 
strength or weakness, in taking a temporary charge 
of the room in which she is acquainted with the 
methods of teaching and discipline. Upon the re- 
moval of a teacher by appointment to another school, 
it is essential that her successor shal] have some ex- 
perience; and great advantage is gained both from 
the experience of the juaior teacher and her acquain- 
tance with the methods of performing the duties. 
Thus an uninterrupted system of management #® 
preserved. 

The query naturally arises whether the children in 
these schools are as thoroughly taught and as well 
disciplined, under teachers so young and subject to 
frequent changes, as in the other schools. The an- 
swer is found in the two facts, (1) that all classes in 
the Training Schools, as in the others, are required 
to be kept on the “grade” demanded by the “scheme 
of studies,” in all the branches taught; (2) that upon 
promotion of pupils to the grammar schools, they al- 
most invariably take their place in grades higher than 
those from which they were promoted, Many cir- 
cumstances combine to secure good instruction. 

1. The Principal of the school is made responsi- 
ble for results. She is appointed to the positon be- 
cause of her former success and known capability as 
a teacher. It is her imperative duty to secure 
thorough instruction and efficient discipline. 

2. The young teachers know that failure in their 
work implies loss of position; that their success and 
consequent promotion depended upon the faithful 
and skillful performance of their duties. In no 
other schools are there stronger incentives to effort. 

3. Much assistance is rendered in these schools by 
the second teacher of each room, which can never 
be given by a single teacher. To many children a 
little personal assistance is exceedingly beneficial. 

4. If want of experience is regarded as a defect, 
it should be remembered that the experience of the 
Principal, ever ready to be applied where it is 
needed, will go far to remedy any-deficiency of sub- 
ordinates. 

A trial of this method of procuring teachers for 
our schools, lasting through a period of nearly seven 
years, has revealed no serious objections; on the 
contrary, it would be difficult to show how, by any 
other means less objectionable, the wants of our 
schools could have been so easily and so satisfac. 
torily supplied. 

Since the opening of the Fair Street Training 
School—January, 1867—under the charge of Miss 
Cornelia A. Walker, and the conversion of the old 
Washington School on Cedar street into a Training 
School—September, 1869—in charge of Mr, Samuel 
C. Johnson, the whole number of young ladies re- 
ceived as members of both schools has been one 
hundred and forty-three (143). Of this number, 
one hundred and ten (110) have received appoint- 
ments to positions in the public.schools of New 
Haven. TZhree (3) are dead; fwenty-ome (21) are 
married ; seven (7) withdrew before receiving ap- 
pointments, and ¢wenty-three are now teachers in 
the training schools, 

It is an interesting fact to note, that of the whole 
number of female teachers in the public schools of 
the city, one hundred and ninety (190), elected by 
the Board for the year commencing Sept. 1, 1874, 
eighty-two (82) have been members of the Training 
Schools, and nearly all were, within the past eight 
years, pupils in our schools. The aggregate of sal- 
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aries that will be paid to these eighty-two young 
ladies, for their services as teachers will be forty 
thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars ($40,250.) 


—_— 
>_> 


AN ENGLISH BOOK ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 








£ have received from the author a 

book entitled ‘‘ Free School System 
of the United States, by Francis Adams, Sec- 
retary of the National Educational League,’’ 
Birmingham, England. The object of the 
book, as stated in the preface, ‘‘ is to supply 
for English educational reformers the means 
of insight into the operation of the Ameri- 
can system of elementary education ;’’ and 
it is only just to say that if a full, fair and 
accurate statement of the condition of the 
free school system of this country will ac 
complish its object, the book will be emi- 
nently successful. It is evidently written by 
one who possesses an intimate acquaintance 
with our political institutions and the social 
conditions that characterize the different 
sections of our country, together with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of our school laws and the 
practical working of our school systems. 
The reports of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the reports of Superintendents of 
Public Instruction of the different states, and 
even those of cities and counties, seem to have 
been carefully examined, and pertinent facts 
and figures taken from them. Reference is 
made quite frequently to our Pennsylvania 
reports. Ina private letter accompanying 
the book, the author says: ‘‘I read your re- 
ports with great interest, and have taken 
pains to acquaint myself with the facts, 
though I cannot hope that I have given in 
all respects a precisely accurate picture.’’ 
The picture is not precisely accurate in all 
respects; but although written by a foreigner 
we have nothing better as a whole, even in 
this country, and we hope to see the work 
reprinted here by some of our enterprising 
publishing houses. 

And yet it must not be inferred from what 
we have said, that the book bestows upon 
our systems of public education unmixed 
praise, for this is not the fact. The author 
points out the shortness of our school terms, 
the smallness of teachers’ salaries, their want 
of qualifications, and our inadequate means 
of preparing a full supply for all the schools. 
He considers compulsory measures necessary 
to cure absenteeism, and would confer more 
power upon central school authorities in or- 
der to make such measures effective. He 
understands very well the obstacles in the 





way of free schools presented by the sparse- 
ness of the population in many sections of 
the country, the differences of race, foreign 
immigration, and the legacy of ignorance, 
superstition and prejudice left us by the 
defunct system of slavery. But making in 
an admirable spirit allowances for these draw- 
backs, he thinks what we have accomplished 
for the education of the people worthy of 
praise, and bestows it again and again in the 
heartiest manner. ‘‘ That which impresses 
us most in regard to America,’’ he declares, 
‘is the grasp which the schools have upon 
the sympathy and intelligence of the people. 
Those of the cities are the lions of America. 
The intelligent foreigner, and also, as it 
would appear from some recent criticisms, 
the unintelligent foreigner who visits the 
states, into whatever town he goes, is taken 
to the schools as the first objects of interest. 
Amongst public questions education occupies 
the foremost place, and of all topics it is that 
upon which the American speaker is most 
ready and most willing to enlarge. Public 
intelligence has recognized the fact that the 
highest and best interests of the nation are 
indissolubly bound up with the question. 
Thus every American feels not only a per- 
sonal but a patriotic interest in the welfare 
of the schools. Owing to this popular feel- 
ing, their organization possesses a spring and 
force and energy which are in strong con- 
trast with the sluggish instincts of the paro- 
chial system.’’ 

We will only add to this imperfect notice 
of a book that must do good on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the hope that Mr. Adams 
will visit us next year during the Centennial 
Exhibition, and bring with him a great 
steamship full of broad-minded Englishmen 
like himself. We shall be glad to show them 
our teachers and schools as they are, and to 
introduce them to our people. 


en 


DOCTORS AND TEACHERS. 





T has become quite customary for mem- 
bers of the medical profession in books 
and pamphlets and at their meetings to 
criticise with some severity the unhealthy 
condition of our school-rooms and to point 
out the bad effects of over-study and the 
violation of the laws of health in the treat- 
ment of their pupils by teachers. That the 
evil complained of does not lie wholly or even 
in greatest part at the door of the teacher 
has all along been evident to those who take 
the pains to look at all sides of the ques- 
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tion, but for the time the doctors had the 
public ear, and teachers were compelled 
almost unresistingly to bear the public cen- 
sure. Justice, however, sometimes a little 
slow, is sure to triumph in the end; and if 
when the question comes to be finally dis- 
posed of the doctors do not come in for a 
full share of the blame they unwittingly 
tried to cast upon teachers, the truth of the 
matter does not lie where we suppose it 
does. 

One of the first teachers to strike back in 
this contest provoked by the doctors, is a 
lady, Miss Anna C. Brackett. Miss Brack- 
ett read an able paper on the “‘ Relation of 
the Medical and Educational Professions,’ 
at the recent meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, in which she took 
occasion to show that other parties besides 
teachers need to make more practical their 
acquaintance with the laws of hygiene. 
The following extract contains the gist of 
her argument as well as evinces the spirit 
with which she writes : 


The two professions should unite in perfect 
harmony. I protest against the injustice which com- 
pares the poorest teachers with the best physicians. 
I intend to put before you the best, most successful, 
of each. If children are sent to us at six years old, 
our treatment is simply hygienic; but when they 
come at eight or ten years it must often be patho- 
logical, and in cases of seventeen or eighteen we 
often find ourselves the heads of homes for chronic 
invalids. How long will it be before we under- 
stand that materialist and metaphysician are like two 
images in a stereoscopic picture, if looked at from the 
right point, blending into one. Disordered physical 
machinery may at once occasion the greatest mental 
depression and the most brilliant flashes of inspira- 
tion, while imaginations over-excited and _ wills 
weakened by the trashy literature of the period, 
make too many of our young girls the anxiety, the 
despair of the physician. 

It is evident, then, that to secure the highest re- 
sults the medical and educational professions should 
work hand in hand. We may forgive physicians 
their blame of us, but we cannot forgive the impedi- 
ments they place in our way, and the increased fric- 
tion added to the machinery of our daily work. Am 
I unjust? If a child is ailing the case is laid before 
the physician. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the physician recommends the withdrawal of 
the child from school. He does this without knowl- 
of the character of the school, without inquiry as to 
ventilation, the number of recesses, the ability and 
wisdom of the teachers. He does it without knowl- 
edge of the clothing, sleep, and food of the chiid 
He does not know how many parties she has attend- 
ed, how many hours she has sat before her piano, or 
bent over sewing ; how many hours she has spent in 
exercise in open air and sunlight. Does he inquire 
into the kind of books and papers habitually read ? 
But these are the precise inquiries which the educa- 
tor knows she should make. It would be easy to 
gather facts from a few hours’ inquiry of teachers 
which would astound the physician. In the name 
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of women alone who have been many years engaged 
in this business, I protest against the injustice of lay- 
ing the whole burden of ill-health of children on our 
shoulders. I protest against the thoughtlessness 
which would asume that, even for our own interest, 
we dv not seek to secure and retain vigorous health 
for those under our charge. We claim that health 
is the result of regular, persistent mental activity, 
judiciously stimulated and controlled, and a pure, 
healthful mental atmosphere, which are disturbed by 
the exciting, trashy stories with which the press 
floods our homes. We ask the medical profession to 
examine our facts before implying that it is the 
teachers and schools, and not the parents, grand-pa- 
rents and homes, that are to blame. The medical 
profession forces the issue upon us. It is easier to 
tell a mother the child has been overworked in 
school, than that it is due to her weak indulgence and 
criminal ignorance respecting her child. If the two 
professions would work together, they might reform 
the world. 








QUESTIONS RAISED. 


HE Home and School contains a letter 
concerning certain educational ques- 
tions raised at the late meeting of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association at Minneapolis. 
The writer evidently colors the sentiments 
expressed by his own opinions. Asa reporter 
he is not entirely fair. But we want our 
readers to see what can be said on all sides 
of questions relating to our school affairs. 
We are not at all afraid of the most search- 
ing discussion, and if any part of the work 
done will not stand the test of the severest 
examination, we desire to begin anew and 
make it stronger. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 9, 1875. 
Editor Home and School; The American National 
Teachers’ Association has just completed a very suc- 
cessful session in our city. Between five and six 
hundred delegates, from all portions of the country, 
are said to have been in attendance. Among anum- 
ber of very interesting papers read by distinguished 
educators, one appeared to command more general 
attention than all others, if one might be allowed to 
judge from the interest exhibited by the numerous 
speakers who joined in the discussion. This paper 
was read by Professor Phelps, of the State Normal 
School at Winona, Minn,, and was upon Normal 
Schools, The speakers generally understood him as 
claiming that the country schools of the country are 
in a most deplorable condition, and that normal- 
school instruction is the only training suitable to 
produce teachers worthy of the name. These two 
statements received most attention; and while the 
discussion might be characterized as somewhat ram- 
bling and incoherent, the speakers all expressed 
themselves with emphasis on these two points. Some 
believed that no good could come out of Nazareth, 
and also that the much abused common country 
schools had trained and were still training the brains 
of the nation. Otherspeakers very effectually damned 
the normal schools with faint praise, while others 
warmly sustained the author of the paper. The in- 
terest manifested by the large audience in the discus- 
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sion seemed to the writer a matter of much signifi- 
cance. One speaker was not called in question for 
the statement that normal schouls were unreasonably 
expensive institutions; that they were not, as they 
claimed to be, professional schools engaged in teach- 
ing the art of teaching, but they were doing academic 
work, and very poor and superficial at that. This 
speaker claimed, and we believe justly, that such 
work was not the work for which they were founded, 
and therefore outside their proper functions. A large 
proportion of the speakers claimed that the idea that 
normal-school graduates were teachers because they 
had attended a normal school is perfectly absurd; 
one of them asserting that the conceit engendered by 
normal-school training defeated the very object 
sought, rendering the subject hopelessly deficient in 
flexibility and enthusiasm. 

Incidentally the results obtaihed in graded and 
ungraded schools were compared, and while very 
diverse views were expressed, it was evident that 
some educators of large experience are by no means 
satisfied with the working of our most completely 
organized city schools, It appeared to be generally 
admitted that an immense amount of force is lost by 
friction, without equivalent gain from other sources. 

It was for the most part unwillingly admitted by 
speakers, without reference to locality east or west, 
that the rigid routine of graded schools often makes 
cast-iron teachers and pupils, who have little self-re- 
liance outside the limits of the plan under which they 
work. This produces a curious anomaly; that while 
the superintendent and higher grades of teachers 
(mainly men) are praising their magnificent system 
of instruction, the teachers who really put it into 
practice, and discipline thereby the child-nature, con- 
demn it with almost a unanimous voice. They mar- 
vel how men can be so stupid as to expect their system 
to be enforced and carried out. This aspect of the 
subject was touched upon just enough to show that 
educators are far from being agreed upon it, and that 
the time is not far distant when these diverse opinions 
will seek more forcible expression. 

The writer of this letter was impressed with the 
conviction that there was a vast deal of food for 
meditation on the part of those who desired to profit 
by this meeting. If the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is a representative body, a large majority of the 
educators of the country believe the normal schools, 
as they are, to be but little better than a fraud upon 
the communities that they profess to serve, and that 
a very large number are very skeptical regarding the 
value of the graded or so-called city school system; 
while others believe it to be positively bad, repressing 
where it should incite, discouraging: where it ought 
to encourage, exhausting both pupil and teacher in 
the petty details of a dry and fruitless routine. 

Experience has forcibly impressed these facts upon 
the writer. An extended acquaintance with young 
women who teach all grades of our city schools, from 
Maine to Minnesota, has long led him to believe that 
they condemn almost to an individual the system 
under which they work. Many of them declare that 
no child of theirs shall be brought within its influ- 
ence, and when they become mothers they are true 
to such declarations. This fact, taken in connection 
with the statement of the superintendent of schools 
in an eastern city noted for its fine system, that seven 
years of service on an average wears out his teachers, 
is enough to bring this subject as one of paramount 
importance before any representative body of edu- 
cators that might convene in this country. 

Very truly yours, AN INTERESTED PARTY. 
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ORGANIZING LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


S an educational agency of great value 
this Journal has many times urged the 
formation of literary societies in schools 
and in communities. There should be one 
at least in every town and village in the 
state, and we have known them to flourish 
in many rural districts. Superintendents 
and teachers can do a most beneficial work 
for society by encouraging the formation of 
literary societies wherever an opening for 
one presents itself. There should be at least 
a thousand in successful operation in the 
state during the approaching winter. 

The following letter, which we cheerfully 
publish, will show what is being done to 
form and organize literary societies in the 
county of Allegheny. The work doing 
there may stimulate other counties to imi- 
tate the good example : 

ALLEGHENY, PA., Oct. 19, 1875. 

Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Editor School Fournal— 
Sir: Having read a well-written article in the 
October number of the Yourna/, entitled “ The Or- 
ganization of the Educational Forces of Society,” 
by William S. Schofield, it occurred to me that your 
readers would be pleased to hear what Allegheny 
county is doing in this respect. My remarks, how- 
ever, will relate to the literary societies, the range of 
my observation extending only to them. 

During the fall of ’74 the question of organizing 
the Literary Societies of the county into one body 
was raised and discussed in the Fourth Ward Ly- 
ceum of this city, and a committee was appointed 
to correspond with all the societies it could reach, 
and to bring them together in a preliminary meeting. 
The committe performed its duty faithfully, and 
the result was that a preliminary meeting was held 
Monday evening, April 12th, in the Fourth Ward 
public school building, of this city, twelve or four- 
teen societies being represented. Mr. F. W. Kiefer 
of the Lyceum was called to the chair and Mr. E. A. 
Smith of the Irving acted as secretary. A committee 
on organization was appointed, which, after a short 
absence from the room, reported a series of resolu- 
tions. These, having been thoroughly discussed, 
were adopted. Three committees were then ap- 
pointed: one to procure a hall for the convention; 
second, to compile a constitution, and the third to 
prepare a programme and to attend to all incidental 
matters. 

Monday evening, April 26th, another preliminary 
meeting was held, this time at Crusade Hall, Alle- 
gheny. Reports of committees were heard, more 
societies sent delegates, and the convention matter 
was discussed. It was decided to hold the conven- 
tion at the Western University, Pittsburgh, during 
the afternoon and evening of Friday, May 21st. 
The authorities of the University very kindly offered 
the use of their hall free. 

When the appointed time arrived delegates from 
iwenty-six societies were found to be present. The 
afternoon was taken up with the business presented 
such as the adoption of the constitution, the election 
of officers, &c, The constitution adopted is, in the 
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main, similar to the constitutions of most literary 
societies. The relationship of each society and its 
members of the Association is worthy of notice 
however. Each society is a meméder of the Associa- 
tion, and elects three delegates who glone have the 
right to vote. Every member, in good standing, in 
any society is a representative, and as such is en- 
titled to speak but not to vote upon every question. 
The name of the organization is “‘ The Allegheny 
County Literary Association.” The meetings are 
to be held semi-annually, but provision is made for 
special meetings. The motto is, “ In union there is 
strength.” 

The evening exercises of the Association were 
especially interesting, a lengthy programme con- 
sisting of both literary and musical performance be- 
ing carried out to the liveliest satisfaction of the 
large audience present. The hall of the University 
was filled to its utmost capacity. 

A greater interest in literary exercises has been 
awakened by this movement than ever before. 
Especially here in Allegheny the meetings of the 
societies are much better attended particularly the 
open ones in which it is almost impossible to get a 
seat if you come late. 

The next semi-annual meeting of the Association 
comes off November 17th, in Library Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, and the executive committee is hard at work 
preparing the programme. From what I hear the 
meeting will be a success. I will conclude by giv- 
ing you the names of the officers: President, F. 
W. Kiefer, Fourth Ward Lyceum; First vice-Presi- 
dent, C. W. McCord, Mt. Washington; Second vice- 
President, F, H. Crawford, Irving; Third vice-Pres- 
ident, Thos. D. Chantler, Hawthorne; Recording 
Secretary, W. R. Errett, Philomathean; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Z. Z. Buchanan, Irving; Treas- 
urer, F.C. Osburn, Qui Vive; Historian, Miss E. 
Aber, Keystone. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. STAUNTON CRAIG. 
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THE STATE AND THE CHILDREN. 








N discussing the case of Jesse Pomeroy, 
a late number of the Philadelphia Ay/- 
letin makes some severe strictures upon the 
neglect of society in general, and our own 
state government in particular, in the matter 
of children growing up in ignorance and 
vice. It is a theme upon which ‘‘line upon 
line’ is needed, and we insert below a large 
portion of the Bulletin’ s article : 

Society, as yet, takes very imperfect and wrong 
views of its duty to delinquent children, and it is not 
in Boston alone that we see the state exhibiting a 
degree of ignorance and indifference upon this im- 
portant subject that is extraordinary when the amount 
of instruction and information that have been afforded 
are considered. Pennsylvania has many thousands 
of children, the offspring of crime and neglect, to 
whom she owes a very high duty, which neither the 
makers nor the ministers of the law, as yet, recognize 
in its full weight or in its proper light. 

We are not now referring to abnormal cases like 
that of Jesse Pomeroy, where the state owes a spe- 
cial and peculiar duty which she has fatally failed in, 
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but to the ordinary class of neglected children who 
are scattered throughout Pennsylvania, congregated 
chiefly in the larger cities. To these the state owes 
education, protection, care and an opportunity of a 
decent life. Their claims upon the state, and the 
dangers which their neglect threatens have again and 
again been urged upon successive Legislatures by the 
official reports of the Board of Public Charities and 
through other channels, but as yet the state takes no 
serious cognizance of them. They are left to pro- 
duce fresh crops of crime and pauperism, fresh re- 
cruits for jails and almshouses, fresh candidates for 
the gallows, fresh burdens for society in many forms. 

And when the ministers of the law take hold, here 
and there, of one of these unfortunates, it is too com- 
mon that they have no clear idea of what is to be 
done with them. It is very much as if some new 
and strange animal should be brought into the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, of whose food and modes of life and 
general necessities the keepers know nothing, and 
which dies on their hands as the victim of their ig- 
norance, or suddenly develops some deadly power 
and ferocity for which they are wholly unprepared. 
Only last week, one of these waifs and strays, calling 
himself John Smith, a lad of fifteen years, was 
brought into Judge Pratt’s Court, charged with lar- 
ceny. It was found that he had been there once 
before under another name. Whereupon the judge 
determined that this lad of fifteen, who has been a 
wanderer in our streets for years past, was ‘* too bad 
for the House of Refuge,’ and could only be im- 
proved by locking him up in the County Prison long 
enough for him to learn a trade! 

“Too bad for the House of Refuge !”’ Alas, that 
there should be children who are accounted at fifteen 
as beyond the reach of reform. And, alas, that with 
all our vaunted Christian civilization, the only thing 
we can do with such a boy isto lock him up with 
hardened, experienced felons in a cell at Moyamen- 
sing, and keep him there until he has learned to 
make a boot and become thoroughly impregnated 
with an atmosphere of purely criminal association. 

*« Too bad for the House of Refuge !’? What makes 
a boy or girl too bad for the House of Refuge? How 
and when is the line crossed that bars the possibility 
of improvement, or that denies to the neglected 
children of poverty and crime the hope and chance 
of escape from the curse of their dreadful inheri- 
tance? Unless all our reformatory plans and appli- 
ances are worthless failures, it is hard to understand 
how the state is to absolve herself from the duty of 
at least trying to improve every, such boy as this little 
John Smith, or whatever his true name may be, It 
was for just such lads as this that this ‘* Refuge’? was 
built and is maintained. And if it fails of a fair por- 
tion of success in the reformation and elevation of 
the ignorant and vicious youth committed to it, it 
must be felt that there are yet better methods and 
systems to be devised than those now in use, and not 
that there is no “ Refuge’’ for these boys and girls 
but the common jail. 

The House of Refuge presents a field for philan- 
thropy full of labor, but also full of reward. Its 
fundamental rule should be that there are none whom 
it cannot in some way improve and reform. While 
it must be able to retain the enforced custody of all 
committed to it, there should be every effort made to 
divest it as far as possible from prison aspects and 
prison discipline. Those with whom it deals may be 
refractory, vicious, untamed, cunning, insubordinate 
and very bad, But these are the exceptions rather 
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than the rule, and they are capable of being subdued 
by patient kindness and gentle firmness and judicious 
discipline. If these are to be 'umped into a class of 
moral refuse, accounted as hopelessly reprobate, and 
either not admitted to the Refuge or turned out of it 
as too troublesome to be kept there, then we are 
confessing a weakness and defect in our reformatory 
institutions which call for the most serious con- 
sideration. 

Just how far it is practically possible to divest re- 
formatory institutions of prison discipline and gen- 
eral administratipn, and to bring purely moral influ- 
ences to bear upon their inmates, is not an easy ques 
tion to determine. But it is certain that solid reform- 
ation of the young will be reached just in proportion 
as we are able to remove the ideas and associations 
of prison life from our reformatories and make our 
Houses of Refuge homes instead of jails. The minds 
of many intelligent and philanthropic people are 
turning strongly in this direction, and there is large 
room for the hope that in continued effort to reform 
our reformatories and to elevate the public estimate 
of duty to the defective and the neglected classes of 
society, the time is not far distant when we shall 
neither send our Jesse Pomeroys to the gallows be- 
cause they are of unsound mind, nor our John Smiths 
to the common jail because they are too bad to be 
reformed. 


a 


Che Mouth, 


HE proceedings of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ 
Institute at their stated and annual meetings 
held during the year ending September 4, 1874, has 
reached us in a neat pamphlet of ninety-six pages. 
It contains several essays and papers of value, among 
them in particular one on the method of teaching 
United States History, by Mrs. M. Burtt, We have 
been much interested in her “ Abridged Analysis,’ 
and are sorry our space is so crowded that we cannot 
present it to our readers. If Mrs. B. will write us 
an article on the subject, we shall be glad to publish 
her views. 

The report closes with the statement that “ The 
attendance of the teachers of the city at the meetings 
of the Institute, during the past year, was at least 
twenty five per cent. greater than ever before, and 
we are sorry we cannot publish a tabular statement of 
the same, as many attended all the meetings, and a 
majority nearly all the meetings.” 











SUPERINTENDENT Knauss, of Lehigh, has pre- 
pared and published a “ Course of Study for the Un- 
graded Schools” of his county. The course em- 
braces all the common school branches, together 
with the History of the United States, Algebra, &c. 
Object Lessons, Composition, Declamation, Drawing 
and Vocal Music are included in it. It will be a 
great step in advance when this course of study shall 
be generally adopted and thoroughly taught in all 
the schools of Lehigh. 





LYKENs is a very pleasant little borough, situated 
among the mountains in the northern part of Dauphin 
county. The school directors during the past sum- 
mer built a very large addition to the school-house, 
and, having done a good thing, they felt like recog- 





nizing the event in some public way. So they re- 
solved to have some dedicatory exercises on the day 
of the opening of the schools, on Monday, October 
4th. The Lykens Record has this to say of the 
meeting : 

“The meeting in the school-house on Monday 
evening last, was an occasion that will long be re- 
called with pleasure by those who were present. 
The large room in the new portion of the building 
was admirably arranged and brilliantly lighted and 
looked so pleasantand comfortable, that all who enter- 
ed it felt at once cheerful and happy, and a more 
contented throng (for there were many present) we 
never beheld. 

The meeting was opened with music by a choir 
extemporized for the occasion, Mr. I. W. Niles pre- 
siding at the organ, followed by an impressive prayer 
by Rev. J. F. Meredith, pastor of the M. E. church, 
Rev. D. Kloss, in a brief and feeling address, in 
which he referred in flattering terms to the distin- 
guished orator of the evening, Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, expressed his heartfelt satisfaction on account 
of the superior school accommodations which the 
board of directors had provided, congratulating the 
citizens of Lykens upon the completion of a school 
building that will rank in point of size and arrange- 
ment with any in the county, or perhaps in the 
state.” 

Mr. D. H. E. La Ross was then introduced and 
made an interesting address. The State Superin- 
tendent followed in a speech that was well received. 
Before taking his seat he urged the people te unite 
voluntarily in beautifying and improving the grounds 
surrounding the school premises, by planting trees 
and flowers, grading the enclosure and erecting 
se*tstherein. He also urged the citizens to purchase 
an organ for the use of the schools, to aid the pupils 
in their musical recitations. His suggestion in this 
respect was at once acted upon, and a subscription 
taken up, which amounted to more than $8o. 

The exercises of the evening came to a close about 
10 o’clock, by singing “All hail! the power of 
Jesus name,” etc., to the familiar tune of Coronation, 
in which the large assembly joined heartily, after 
which the benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Meredith. 





CLEARFIELD IN MOTION. 





THE following circular issued to teachers by the 
superintendent of Clearfield, contains matter which 
will serve as hints to other superintendents, Clear- 
field, educationally, is doing well. 


TO THE TEACHER. 


PLEASE find enclosed blanks for five monthly re- 
ports, one of which you will fill out and send to me 
at Curwensville at the close of each month. All re- 
marks can be placed on the back. 

When I visit your school, I will grant a certificate 
showing the condition of the following subjects, and 
hope they will receive special attention from you, 
viz.: Ventilation, cleanliness of house, condition of 
stove, blackboard, apparatus, programme, and re- 
port book, position of pupils in class, position of 
teacher, position of books, order, interest, system, 
and review method. 

I desire to see a good recitation and study pro- 
gramme in your room that I can approve. Please 
see that you have every pupil in arithmetic, writing 
and history, History can be taught as a general les- 
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son to the entire school without books, the teacher 
selecting a certain number of questions from the 
adopted book, and having his pupils master a num- 
ber of these each week. 

Every teacher should pay special attention to the 
Primary Class in arithmetic without Books. 

It is hoped that you will use your influence in 
keeping up a good institute in your district during 
the winter school term. 

I greatly desire to have each teacher take an edu- 
cational work during the winter term. 

A portion of each Friday should be devoted to 
literary exercises. 

The pupils should review daily in each study. 

Pupils reciting spelling, reading, mental arithme- 
tic, geography, grammar and history should stand in 
the front part of the house and the teacher in the 
back part, so that he can have the remaining pupils 
studying while the class is reciting. 

Each teacher should conclude to hold a public 
examination at the close of the term, and show to 
directors and citizens what has been accomplished. 

Pupils cannot pass a respectable examination, 
unless the teacher is definite in assigning lessons. 
We have too much general and not enough specific 
work in our schools. The pupil, in preparing a 
lesson, should know the questions that will be asked, 
and thus be able to prepare them. 

It is hoped that all the teachers will join in making 
the present term the most successful ever held in the 
county. J. A. GREGORY, Co. Supt. 


Clearfield, Pa., Sept. ist, 1875. 


<> 
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Home Education, | 


HE following paragraphs are taken from Zhe 
Evening at Home, published at Urrville, Ohio, 


HoME READING.—One of the most pleasant and 
noble duties of the head of the family is to furnish its 
members with good reading. In the times which are 
past it was considered enough to clothe, feed and 
shelter a family. This was the sum of parental duty. 
But lately it has been found out that wives and chil- 
dren have minds, and so it has become a necessity to 
furnish reading for the whole household; it has been 
found out that the mind wants its food as well as the 
body, and that it wants to be sheltered from the piti- 
less storm of error and vice by the guarding and 
friendly roof of intelligence and virtue. 








Our MoTHERs.—Many a discouraged mother folds 
her tired hands at night, and feels as if she had, after 
all, done nothing, although she has not spent an idle 
moment since she rose. Is it nothing that your little 
helpless children have had some one to come to with 
all their childish griefs and joys? Is it nothing that 
your husband feels “safe” when he is away at his 
business, because your careful hand directs everything 
at home? Is it nothing, when his business is over, 
that he has the blessed refuge of home which you 
have that day done your best to brighten and refine ? 
Oh, weary and faithful mother, you little know your 
power when you say, “ I have done nothing.”” There 
is a book in which a fairer record than this is written 
over against your name, 
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Let CHILDREN SLEEP ENouGH.—As sleep is the 
period for replenishing the system, for restoring the 
cells wasted by the nervous activity of the day—the 
period when the processes of digestion reach their 
final result, by identifying the new nutriment with 
the system in the place of the waste of the tissues—it 
follows that children need more sleep than grown 
persons. Many who might be plump, active and 
happy, if given sleep sufficient, are flaccid and sallow, 
weary and fretful, because they do not sleep enough 
to allow the demand of the system for nutrition to be 
supplied, Children often feel it very hard that they 
are sent to bed early, while the grown people sit up 
and enjoy themselves long after they are in bed. If 
any children chance to read this paragraph, to them 
we would say: You need more sleep than your pa- 
rents, because you have to grow and they do not. 
You need to use a good deal of the food you eat in 
growing larger and stronger; if you consume it all in 
activity you will not have enough to grow with, 
Therefore you ought to sleep a great deal, and let the 
body rest if you would grow strong and healthy. 





CARE OF CHILDREN.—One of the many evidences 
of the decay of a vigorous morality may be seen in 
the heartless manner in whieh the children of many 
wealthy parents are consigned to the care of nurses 
who are hirelings; very frequently coarse, unman- 
nerly and immoral in conduct, and who cannot be 
expected to have any rea! regard for the children 
entrusted to their charge. There is probably no sin 
of omission which is more likely to bring a fearful 
retribution upon parents than the neglect of the early 
training of their children. The habits, manners, 
tastes and dispositions of children are usually formed 
at an early age, and many impressions made upon 
young minds are indelible. But few are aware how 
much may be taught to young children, and how 
pleasant their education may be made by careful at- 
tention to the development of the infant intellect. 
Natural affection, when the heart is not rendered 
callous by the frivolities and excitements of fashiona- 
ble life, will strongly incline a parent, especially a 
mother, to take pleasure in the offices of kindness 
which little children require; and where young 
minds give evidence of unusual intelligence, no 
gratification can be greater than that of cultivating 
the young germs of thought, and exercising the 
physical powers, as well as developing the moral 
sentiment. But, unfortunately, we live in a morbid 
moral atmosphere, which chills the heart’s best 
affections, and begets an unfeeling disregard of the 
plain duties of humanity, even toward those whose 
tender infancy appeals most strongly to the sympathy 
and generosity of unvitiated natures. There are 
few women with any pretensions to refinement who 
would not be shocked at the intimation that they 
were willing to have their children murdered to avoid 
the trouble of rearing them; and yet those who, 
through disregard of the duties which their position 
imposes on them, and want of real affection for their 
offspring, commit them to the care of strangers to 
their blood, whose ignorance or carelessness causes 
debility, disease, and the acquisition of pernicious 
habits, which entail misery upon them and shorten 
their lives, do their children a far greater injury 
than they would do by devoting them to a speedy 
death in infancy. 

In a city the many improvements to increase the 
comfort and convenienee of families, and to facilitate 
household labor, have greatly lightened the work 
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imposed upon those who have the charge of domestic 
affairs; but as these things increase the desire to 
avoid the duties which the care of a young family 
imposes upon a mother, appears to increase in a 
greater degree. The neglect of physical exercise 
ruins the health of myriads of women, and frivolous 
and indolent habits enervate both mind and body. 
The happiness of families should be greatly increased 
by the vast improvements which have been made in 
the means of comfort, and in the elegancies and _re- 
finements of life; and yet it is manifest that the fam- 
ilies are not happier now than families were before 
many of these improvements were introduced. Vi- 
tiated tastes, enervated bodies and morbid desires 
have done more to destroy our happiness than all our 
boasted improvements have done to increase it. No 
intelligent parent who sees a family growing up 
around him can feel conhdent that his children will 
not be a cause of more sorrow than of comfort to 
him. Many intelligent men refuse to marry; and 
many families are discordant and separated in conse- 
quence of the vicious notions and usages which pre- 
vail in society. It is plain tothe least observant that 
the laws of nature may not be broken with impunity; 
and although persons who have acquired indolent 
habits and dispositions may find a temporary gratifi- 
cation in enervating pleasures, and in the indulgence 
of a sumptuous taste, yet the reaction is certain and 
fearful. Without physical and mental health there 
can be very little real enjoyment; and a course of 
life which weakens or destroys them will surely bring 
sorrow upon those who indulge in it. 

A little observation of the conduct of those favor- 
ably situated in society will show that many of the 
worst evils which afflict us arise from a want of ap- 
preciation of the things which really ennoble human 
nature, It is evident that very many parents are 
much more anxious to have their children make 
a fine outward show than they are to cultivate their 
minds and hearts. They do not appreciate true re- 
finement, and consequently neglect to inculcate those 
virtues and to develop those faculties which make 
persons of all ages agreeable, respectable and useful. 
There are too many parents who think that they are 
doing their whole duty toward their offspring if they 
provide for their physical wants, and pay liberally 
for their education; but this is a great mistake. A 
parent, especially a mother, should never be satisfied 
with the teachings of others, more particularly in 
what pertains to manners and morals, The training 
of children is a duty which Heaven has imposed 
upon parents, and from which they should not at- 
tempt to escape. It will be very generally found 
that those children behave best who have been 
made companions of by their parents; and where a 
careful and kind-hearted mother makes home pleasant 
to her children, a thousand temptations to evil are 
avoided, But an unintellectual and unrefined wo- 
man has but few resources for the amusement of any 
one, and those whose attention is absorbed in the 
fashions and ornaments of dress, furniture, houses, 
etc.. and whose pride is in eclipsing their less for- 
tunate neighbors, will be very poor teachers of 
children. Every one can admire the laudable pride 
of the mother of the Gracchi, when she exhibited her 
sons, and exultingly exclaimed, “‘ These are my jew- 
els ;”’ but there is, unfortunately, too little of that 
kind of pride in the hearts of the mothers of this en 
ervated age. In well cultivated minds, even of 


children, there is something in which parents ma 
honestly rejoice, and which they may exhibit with 
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satisfaction ; and when the heart of a mother is once 
set upon the improvement of her children, she will 
find a satisfaction in the work which will more surely 
repay the labor bestowed upon them than any which 
ean ever be found in the display of wealth. The 
truth of the sacred proverb which tells us that 
Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 

is as evident in its effects upon those who find plea- 
sure in pointing out the agreeable paths to learning 
and refinement, as it is in the enjoyment of those who 
are the recipients of true culture; and there can be 
no more certain way of laying up treasures of hap- 
piness than may be found in unfolding the rich mines 
of intellect which lie hidden in youthful minds, and 
planting the seeds of truth and knowledge in the 
mentai soil. There are few kinds of investment 
which parents will find to pay so well as that of time 
spent in making what is good and useful pleasing to 
the minds and hearts of their children. 


> 
_ 





How I MANAGED My CHILDREN.—We never al- 
lowed a child to be punished by any one but our- 
selves. I gave my servants to understand, when I 
engaged them, that instant dismissal would follow a 
blow given to any of the children. The necessity for 
making a rule like this may be known by any one 
who cares to watch the conduct of most respectable- 
looking nursemaids to their young charges in any of 
our large towns. We ourselves never whipped a 
child for any less offence than deceit, or telling a 
lie. It seems to me such a wrong thing to be con- 
stantly boxing a child’s ears, the punishment being 
oftener called forth by the parent’s bad temper than 
by the child’s offence. We tried to teach them, too, 
that they were not to expect to have a share in every- 
thing they saw. What was good for them they had 
without asking; and what was not good for them 
would not be obtained by importunity. Our children 
were constitutionally healthy, though not robust ; and 
I soon learned not to make them delicate by over- 
care, They were warmly clad and well shod; they 
had plenty of plain, wholesome food at regular hours; 
they were liberally bathed in cold water (excepting 
in severe weather, when the little ones had the chill 
just taken off); their rooms, though warm and free 
from draughts, were well ventilated, and then they 
took their chance. They went out every day when 
it was at all possible to do so. I took no pains to 
shield them from every breeze or every variation of 
temperature, and I think we were as free from 
coughs and colds as most people. During the first 
five or six years of our married life we hada good 
lengthy doctor’s bill every Christmas; then we be- 
gan to think we might just as well be without it, and 
certainly the change was as advantageous to the 
health of the children as it was to our pockets. It 
is not good to be always dosing the children with 
medicine. If they are not strong, let them have 
pleaty of good air, good food, and good water; and 
these, with judgment and care, will in nine cases out 
of ten bring them all right. If more is required, a little 
simple medicine taken in good time will very likely 
prevent greater mischief. When a woman has had 
three or four children, she cught to have acquired 
sufficient experience to act as a doctor for her own 
family ; and she will soon be able to tell when they 
are only a little out of sorts, and when really ill. Of 
course, I am not speaking of cases of severe illness, 
but of the little ailments to which every child is 
liable.—Cassel’s Magazine. 
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OBITUARY. 

OHN MILLER died at Altoona, Pa., on Friday, 
September 3. He was born in the city of Paris 
about 1800. He was taught to speak and read 
French by his mother, When he was about three 
years of age, his father moved to Strasburg. He 
was sent to school at Leipsic where he remained 
until he was graduated. Leaving Leipsic, he came 
to this country about 1825. After being some time 
in New York and Philadelphia he went to the west- 
ern part of the state, where he commenced teaching 
school. Being a fine scholar, his services were 
sought wherever he went. The most prominent 
places where he taught are Martinsburg, Williams- 
burg, Butler, Hollidaysburg and Altoona. In 1862, 
he took charge of the High School in Altoona, 
which position he held until he was elected City 
Superintendent in 1869. He filled the office of City 
Superintendent until the fall of 1874, when he re- 
signed, being so feeble that he was unable to dis- 
charge the duties of his office. After his resignation 
he gave instruction in Latin, German and French to 
pupils who went to his house, until about two months 
before his death. He spent nearly fifty years in 
teaching. He leaves many pupils to remember him 

as an earnest and zealous teacher. K. 








~~ 


MRS. M. JENNIE RAUB. 

Died, September 17th, 1875, Mrs. M. Jennie 
Raub, wife of Prof. A. N, Raub of Lock Haven. 
She died on her birthday, aged 36 years. 

The readers of Zhe Yournal will be pained to 
learn of this sad event. Mrs. Raub was well known 
not only in Lock Haven, but by many teachers and 
friends of education in other parts of the state. She 
attended the State Normal School at Millersville, 
and while there was greatly beloved both by teachers 
and schoolmates. All who ever had the pleasure of 
meeting her will agree with the writer, that she was 
a woman not only of fine culture, but that she pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree all those qualities 
which help to make the “ Model Woman.” She 
could adapt berself to al] manner of circumstances. 
If needed in the school-room to act as teacher, or to 
assist her husband in the duties of his office as Su- 
perintendent, she was ever ready, and faithfully did 
she do the work. No one was more heartily wel- 
comed by the teachers of Lock Haven. We met 
her in her home, surrounded by her family, and more 
than once enjoyed her hospitality. Here she was a 
very queen; and though she will be sadly missed in 
the wide circle of her acquaintances, to her sorrow- 
ing family, to which she was so lovingly devoted, 
her loss will be simply irreparable. H, 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, November, 1875. 


bem post-office address of Samuel A. Baer, Super- 
intendent of Berks county, has been changed to 
Kutztown; that of W. H. Curtis, Superintendent of 
McKean county, to Smethport, and that of A. J. 
Buffington, Superintendent of Washington county, to 
Washington, 

CiTy SUPERINTENDENT.—Augustus Robinette has 
been commissioned Superintendent of the City of 
Chester. Salary $1,500 per annum. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ALL letters to the State Superintendent on business 
connected with either the common or the orphan 
schools should be directedto Harrisburg. Letters con- 
cerning the editorial department of Zhe School Four 
nals hould be sent to Lancaster. Correspondents will 
receive answers more prompt to their favors by ob- 
serving this direction, and at the same time facilitate 
the transaction of business at the School Department. 





TEACHERS’ REPORT BOOKS—TO SUPERIN.- 
TENDENTsS, 





Every few days calls come to the Departmeat 
from superintendents, new and old, for an additional 
supply of teachers’ report books. The number asked 
for is sometimes as high as a hundred. This notice 
is intended to remind superintendents of the fact that 
some time last November or December, before for- 
warding the annual boxes containing reports and doc- 
uments, they were requested to make a careful esti- 
mate of the number of éeachers’ report books that 
would be needed in the schools under their charge 
during the next school year, and acquaint the State 





Superintendent with the number thought necessary, 
that the books might be sent in the boxes about to be 
forwarded. Zhe books were sent as asked for; and 
still, all the year, the Department has been annoyed 
by demands for more, and, what is worse, has no money 
to pay expressage on them. Superintendents will now 
understand why their requests for report books have 
sometimes remained unanswered; and we hope they 
will be more careful in their future estimates. The 
books, however, will always be sent in all cases 
where those ordering them are willing to pay for 
transportation. 


<—o 
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ITEMS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS’ RE- 
PORTS. - * 





LocaL news of importance is always interesting. 
The publication of facts showing the condition and 
progress of education throughout the state would be 
especially valuable. And we now repeat the offer 
made several years ago to print in a special column 
in Zhe School Fournal all educational items of im- 
portance that may be furnished us by the superinten- 
dents in their monthly reports. To secure the full 
effect of such publication, however, it will be neces- 
sary for the superintendents to note as they occur 
passing educational events, and send them in 
ae: It is not opinions that are wanted, still 
ess the flattery of unworthy persons or things; but a 
plain, brief recital of actual facts. These may in- 
clude the building of a new school-house; improve- 
ment in school grounds, furniture or apparatus; the 
establishment of a graded or high school ; the general 
adoption of a course of study; educational meetings ; 
the efforts of directors or citizens to secure good 
schools; the death or removal of a prominent teach- 
er; or, in short, any event concerning the work of 
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public instruction in which the people fee! an inter- 
est. If these items are industriously gathered and 
fully reported, the news column of 7he Fournal will 
hereafter be the most interesting in the whole peri- 
odical, 


> 
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THE STATE APPROPRIATION. 





TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


As required by the new Constitution, the Legisla- 
ture at the last session appropriated one million 
of doilars for the support of common schools, but 
unfortunately failed to provide a sufficient amount of 
money for the prompt payment of the quota due the 
several school districts. All the delays that have 
taken place in issuing warrants to school districts for 
their share of the state appropriation, are attributable 
to this fact. The State Treasurer procured the money 
due the commonwealth as fast as he was able to do 
so; and, when informed that money was on hand, 
this Department lost no time in sending out warrants 
to the districts in the order in which their reports 
were received from the county superintendents. In 
this manner some six or seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the appropriation have been paid. Some six 
or seven hundred districts, nearly all of whose reports 
are now on file, are waiting for their money. They 
will certainly get it; but they may have to wait 
weeks, perhaps months, before all ot them receive 
payment. This statement will, we trust, be a suffi- 
cient answer to the inquiries that come to the De- 
partment every day concerning the non-payment of 
the expected appropriation. 


———— 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





THE annual session of the County Institute has al- 
ready been held in some three or four counties. 
The following are the times and places at which In- 
stitutes will be held in the counties named below. 


Lehigh . . . . Allentown.. . Nov. 1. 
Sullivan. . . . Forksville.. . Nov. 1. 
Bucks . . Doylestown. . Nov. 8. 


. Lancaster. . . Nov, 8. 
. Media . . . . Nov. 8. 
. Emporium... . Nov. 16, 
Lebanon.. . . Lebanon . . . Nov. 16, 
Chester . . . . West Chester . Nov. 16, 
Wee a es York. . . . . Nov. 22, 
Cumberland . . Carlisle. . . . Nov. 22, 
Wayne . . . . Honesdale. . . Nov. 22. 
Jefferson . Brookville . . Nov. 22. 
Franklin. . . . Chambersburg . Nov. 29. 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon. . Nov, 22. 
Juniata. ... Nov. 29. 
- Warbon . . . . Lehighton... . Nov. 29. 
Perry. . . . . New Bloomfield Dec. 6. 
Adams... . . Gettysburg... . Dec. 6. 
Elk .. .. . Wilcox. .. . Dec. 6. 
Warren. . . . Warren. .. . Dec. 13 
Luzerne. . . . Dec. 20. 
Montour. . . . Danville.. . . Dec. 20, 
Clearfield . . . Clearfield. . . Dec. 20. 
Columbia . . . Orangeville. . Dec. 20. 
Union, . . . . New Berlin. . Dec. 20, 
Fulton.. . . . McConnellsburg Dec. 20. 
Lycoming. . . Muncy. . . . Dec. 20. 


Lancaster . . 
Delaware . . 
Cameron... . 


Erie... . . . UnionCity . . Dec. 27. 
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Clinten . . . . Lock Haven. . Dec. 27. 
Indiana. . . . Indiana.. . . Dec. 27. 
Mifflin... .. Dec. 27. 
meee. 8s 3. Hollidaysburg. .Dec. 27. 
Northampton. . Easton. . . . Dec. 27. 
Beaver... . . Beaver. . . . Dec. 27, 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . Dec. 27, 
Fayette . . . . Uniontown . . Dec. 27. 
Wyoming . . . Tunkhannock . Dec. 27, 
Washington . . Dec. 27, 


Greene . . ... Waynesburg. . Dec. 27. 
Cambria . . Johnstown . . Dec, 27, 
Centre . Bellefonte . Dec, 28. 


a 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





EDFORD.—The teachers seem to be alive to 
their duty. The institute was well attended, 
and the meeting was pleasant and profitable. 

CLEARFIELD.—Our examinations were more satis- 

factory and better attended than heretofore. As a 
class our teachers are better than we ever had. The 
schools of Clearfield, Pentield and Curwensville have 
an eight months’ term. Prof. B. C. Youngman, re- 
“cently elected principal of the schools of Clearfield 
borough, is doing a good work. History is taught 
without books in all the schools of the county, as a 
branch of general instruction. 

CUMBERLAND,—The schools are all in session. 

Erie. —The fall examinations commenced October 
11th. The schools of Mill Creek and North East 
opened in September, the former for a term of eight 
months, and the latter for seven months, 

FAYETTE.—About eighty applicants have been 
refused certificates. Schools are in session in a num- 
ber of the townships. 

LAWRENCE.—Our examinations were well attended 
by directors and citizens, and more than the usual 
interest was manifested. About two-thirds of our 
schools are now in oferation. 

LEHIGH.—We have prepared a regular course of 
study for our ungraded schools. 

LycoMiInc.—Examined during the month one 
hundred teachers. Of this number forty had never 
taught. 

MERCER.—We propose to have the greater part of 
the work of the county institute done by the practical 
teachers of Mercer county. 

MonrcE.—Held nine public examinations during 
the month, and examined seventy-five teachers. Of 
this number twenty-two had never taught. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—Our schools are all supplied with 
teachers, The schools in the borough opened on 
September Ist. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.-Refused forty-one applicants 
certificates during the month, The standard in this 
county is entirely too low. 

PERRY—The teachers of the county have nearly 
all made preparation at other than common schools 
for their work. 

Pike.—The school beard of the Delaware district 
have completed a new school-house in the place of 
one destroyed by fire at Silver Lake. The new 
building in Blooming Grove is nearly completed. 

Union.—Mifflinburg is to have a new school build- 
ing. The ground has been purchased, aad plans for 
the building have been made. 

VENANGO,—Our schools, so far as I can judge,are 
doing well. The teachers are working with great 





interest and giving good satisfaction to all concerned, 
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EcypT1An.—The Egyptians compared the seven 
tones of the diatonic scale to the seven planets. They 
originated the sublime idea—which subsequently 

rvaded all antiquity, the Middle Ages, and has even 
eft its traces in recent times—the idea of the har- 
mony of the spheres. Music was no longer merely 
a manifestation of terrestrial forces, or symbolical of 
terrestrial governments—it came to be considered a 
manifestation of the celestial, of the spirit which reg- 
ulates the universe. Harmony was no longer re- 
stricted to earth—it came to be the ruling principle 
of all Nature. The gods were the means through 
which the knowledge of music was imparted to man. 
Osiris invented the flute; Isis, the sacred songs; 
Thot was teacher of the science of harmony, and of 
the nature of tones as well as of the system of con- 
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stellations. Their instruments, as very many paint- 
ings and monuments attest, were numerous and re- 
markable in construction. Of the details of their 
system we have, however, but a sparse account, All 
we know is, that the seven tones of the scale are 
manifestations »f the principle which produced 
their seven planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, the Sun, and the Moon; and that the ratio 
between the lowest tone and the highest was the 
same as between Saturn, the most distant planet, and 
the Moon, the nearest. Yet as they were good mathe- 
maticians, and, in fact, the inventors of geometry, it is 
highly probable that they were the discoverers of 
the mathematical properties of music, that they found 
the laws which refer pitch to the length and weight 
of the material. This supposition is strengthened 
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Thou sadly shouldst complain, Joy - ful I’d die! 








by the well-known fact that Pythagoras was for 
twenty-two years a member of the college of priests 


theories of music must have occupied a considerable 
portion of their studies can hardly be doubted. 
Among their sacred books, amounting in all to forty- 
two, two entire ones are devoted to music. The 
Egyptians were probably the first hymn-writers, 
and formed the models of all hymns of future times, 


whether Hebrew or Greek. Moses, as well as 


Pythagoras, was an Egyptian priest. The question | 


whether the Egyptians were, after all, not indebted 
to the Chaldeans for their ideas of music, is still open. 
That the Chaldeans were still older astronomers 


however, so shrouded in mystery that it is hazardous 


| to form a conjecture. It is possible that the Chal- 
at Thebes. That, at all events, their systems and | 


deans, who were the great magicians of their time, 
and who attributed magical power to the number 
seven, may have been the first to notice the relation 
between the seven in music and in ancient astrono- 


| my. Still, without stronger proofs, we should not 


dispute the claim of the Egyptians to priority.— Rice. 

LAYING accompaniments for solos properly is not 
a very easy thing todo. Thousands, otherwise able 
musicians, fail herein. Some know not how to fol- 
low the player or singer; others play unduly loud, as 
if —which is a grave error—the accompaniment were 
the most important part. It requires good training 


is, I believe, admitted. Ancient Chaldean history is, | and much skill to play accompaniments well.— Hits. 











